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FOREWORD 


“Areawide Planning of Facilities for Long-Term Treatment and Care” 
is the report of a Joint Committee of the American Hospital Association and 
the Public Health Service. This committee was established as a result of the 
growing realization of the serious deficiencies in facilities and services for the 
care of long-term patients, and the necessity for sound planning to meet exist- 
ing and anticipated needs in a manner consonant with the best traditions of 
health care in this country. 

The committee was appointed and held its first meeting in July 1961 . 
Its charge was to establish principles and make recommendations for use by 
communities in developing adequate plans for meeting the needs of long-term 
patients. The committee was asked to consider the extent of needs for services ; 
the current availability and adequacy of facilities and services; the types and 
organization of facilities necessary to provide adequate treatment, care, and 
rehabilitation; and the action required to attain these goals. 

This report demonstrates the effectiveness with which the committee 
fulfilled its charge. Its publication provides sound guidelines for areawide 
planning of facilities for long-term care. The application of the principles 
and recommendations will do much to assure the future development of a 
balanced program to meet the health needs of all the people in the Nation. 
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Edwin L, Crosby } M.D. Director 
American Hospital Association 
and 

Luther L. Terry, M.D., Surgeon General 
Public Health Service 

Gentlemen: 

This report presents the conclusions and recommendations of the Joint Committee on 
Areawide Planning of Facilities for Long-Teim Treatment and Care. The document 
culminates a year of study and deliberation on the multitude of problems yet to be resolved 
in the area of long-term illness. It is submitted in the hope that it will be useful in 
stimulating needed community action for meeting growing demands for additional and 
improved facilities and services for care of the long-term patient. 

Recommendations in this report reflect the consensus of committee members, each 
of whom has been directly involved over the years in activities aimed at improving the lot 
of the long-term patient. Based on this cumulated experience, as well as on the investiga- 
tions of staff representatives of the two sponsoring groups, the committee has developed 
specific planning principles and guidelines for community action. 

Reports of two earlier committees (the Surgeon General’s Ad Hoc Committee on 
Planning for Mental Health Facilities and the Joint AHA-PHS Committee on Areawide 
Planning for Hospitals and Related Health Facilities) served as a springboard for delibera- 
tions by this group. From the outset, this committee found itself in agreement with the two 
earlier committees in the underlying philosophy that: 

The concepts of cooperation and coordination are essential to the planning 
process — cooperation by both the providers and users of health facilities and 
services , and coordination of all the health resources appropriate to the various 
phases of at) areatvide plan and program . 

As noted in the report of the areawide planning committee, " Areawide Planning for 
Hospitals and Related Health Facilities/’ such planning can best be carried out by authori- 
tative local planning agencies comprising both community leaders and those skilled in 
providing medical care and related services. Since many of the services needed by the 
long-term patient arc similar to those required by other types of patients, it is important 
that the entire spectrum of health facilities be considered during the planning process. 

This report does not attempt to oiler a simple solution to the many pressing and 
perplexing problems of long-term patient care. The committee hopes, however, that the 
proposed principles and guidelines will lead us one step further toward better planning of 
facilities and services for the increasing number of persons in our population— particularly 
those in the middle and later years — who are afflicted with long-term illness. 


January 1963. 
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y~tAjy\ 


Ray E. Brown, Chairman . 
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Chapter I 

Summary and Recommendations 


Tied oiutioal shortage of adequate and well- 
coordinated facilities and services for long-term 
treatment and care has emerged as one of the 
major health problems of the present decade. 
Factors contributing to this growing problem 
include: 

1. The increasing prevalence of chronic 
disabilities and long-term and degenerative 
diseases in all age groups, which is accentuated 
by the growing number of the elderly in our 
population, with their greater proneness to 
chronic illness, higher incidence of multiple 
impairments, and greater severity of disability. 

2. The failure of community planning and 
organization for health care to keep pace with 


the changing needs of our population. Al- 
though a wide variety of new services and 
agencies have emerged, few attempts have been 
made to develop comprehensive patterns of 
treatment and care within coordinated commu- 
nity health programs. 

3. Tiie growing obsolescence of our exist- 
ing facilities and programs, emphasized by the 
recent advances in medical science, which now 
make possible new and more effective ap- 
proaches to the treatment, care, and rehabilita- 
tion of long-term patients. 

If the increasing demands for more 
appropriate long-term facilities and services 
are to be met, coordinated areawido planning is 
essential. 


Committee Objectives 


In developing the present report, the commit- 
tee established three primary objectives: 

1. To describe and evaluate current pat- 
terns of use of long-term care facilities. 

2. To outline an organized approach 
through which needed facilities and services 
can be provided. 


3. To develop guidelines for use by na- 
tional, State and local groups in planning 
for long-term care facilities and in promot- 
ing coordination of health facilities and 
services. 

Throughout the study, emphasis was 
placed upon the specific needs of the patient as 
the primary focus of interest in planning for 
both facilities and services. 


Planning Goals 

The fundamental goal of planning for long- comprehensive and coordinated pattern of serv- 
term patient care is the development of a ices to meet the many and varied needs of 

i 



cilitate maximum utilization of resouvc 


chronically ill and disabled individuals. In 
terms of facility planning, ndiievemenfc of this 
goal involves: 

1. Providing for a sufficient number of 
high quality facilities with a full range of 
needed services. 

2. Promoting flexibility of design to fa- 


3. Integrating these facilities into a co 
prehensive pattern of services, 

4. Developing cooperative arrangemen 
to promote high quality of care and or 
mum efficiency and economy in use of cox 
munity resources. 


Patient Needs 


Longterm patients have a wide variety of 
chronic illnesses and disabilities. While their 
primary needs for service are not fundamen- 
tally different from those of acutely ill patients, 
the distinctive characteristics of long-term ilh 
no-s require that the long-term patient be 
viewed not only as an immediate medical prob- 
lem but as a total person whose long-range 
needs for service^ extend beyond direct medical 
and jjwsmgcare. 

In general, the needs of long-term patients 
m?u be grouped into the following categories: 

h Preventive services, including both pri- 
mary and secondary prevention. 

* Patient management, involving medical 
and social evaluation and treatment and the 


provision of nursing, supportive, personal, an 
protective care. 

3. Restorative services. 

The organization of services within a spe 
cifio community will depend upon tlxo extent o 
need and the availability of resources* Sorv 
ices may be provided on a specialized basis ii 
separate facilities or in combinations of sovcral 
typos of services in a more generalized facility. 
The complex of facilities and services necessary 
to meet the needs of the long-term patient in- 
cludes nursing homes or units providing skilled 
nursing services, facilities for custodial and 
sheltered care, outpatient clinics, and organized 
home care programs, as well as the diagnostic 
and intensive treatment services of an acute 
general hospital 


trucks for long-term patients are currently 
provided m a wide variety of facilities, includ- 

ZT? T l UmfS 0i general Witak, insti- 
ll 0 " 3 t r rea,ment ° f mei,taI illness or tuber- 
culo, s , and an increasing number of reliabili- 

^ lv r a ,10Spital Apartments of 
restorative medicine. The growing demand for 

service to patients who do not require the sue 
cialized services of a hospital has res L fo 

hlXTh.tr 1 CT 


Current Resources 


nursing care to personal services and sheltered 
care. 

For those long-term patients who would not 
neec extended institutional care if services oufc- 
si e t ie hospital wei'e available, homo care 
services of some type have been established in 
raany areas. However, only a few communities 
lave eve oped the type of coordinated homo 
are programs— characterized by central ad- 
ministration and coordination of medical, mira- 

services-that might j m - 
Piove utilization of existing resources. 



Current Deficiencies 


Facilities and i>rogra:ms for tho long-term 
patient have, for the most part, developed in 
an uncoordinated fashion, primarily in 
response to demands for specific types of serv- 
ice* As a result, most facilities are presently 
organized to provide only limited services. 

Lack of adequate controls over program- 
ing and construction has permitted tho over- 
building of certain types of facilities, with 
consequent duplication of services and uneco- 
nomic operation. Inadequate licensure stand- 
ards and enforcement procedures, and the 
continued utilization by welfare agencies of sub- 

Emerging 

Acceptance of their expanding role in the 
field of chronic illness has stimulated a num- 
ber of general hospitals to organize chronic 
care units and to develop and administer 
coordinated home care programs, Services nec- 
essary for more comprehensive programs of 
care are being added by the more progressive 
hospitals, nursing homes, and homes for the 
aged. Some facilities for the aged arc being 
designed to provide tho multiple services 
needed for the chronically ill. 


standard facilities, have further contributed to 
the problem. 

Orderly plans are needed for financing the 
construction and operation of facilities and for 
paying for services. The development or 
extension of third-party payment systems to 
provide adequate payment for long-term serv- 
ices is essential. 

Improved staffing standards, better utili- 
zation of available personnel, and better per- 
sonnel policies are necessary if the present pat- 
terns of service are to bo upgraded. 

Patterns 

In some communities, day or night care 
facilities have been developed, particularly for 
the mentally ill but also for other chronic 
patients, to provide a transition between the 
hospital and community life. Other note- 
worthy developments include the increasing 
recognition of the benefits to long-term patients 
of restorativo treatment, and the resulting in- 
creased emphasis placed by hospitals and other 
medical care facilities on programs of restora- 
tive therapy as well as preventive services. 


Principles for Areawide Planning 


The variety or services required for an effec- 
tive program of treatment and care, and the 
impact of long-term bods on the need for acute 
beds, demand that programing of facilities for 
the chronically ill and aged bo closely related 
to other planning efforts in the community 
service area. Responsibility for planning for 
long-term facilities should bo vested in an area- 
wide planning agency broadly representative of 
and in close contact with community interests 
and organizations concerned with the problems 
of health care . 1 


Members of the governing board of the 
planning agency should be drawn from the top 
echelon of community leadership. While the 
majority of the membership should not be en- 
gaged full time in health or hospital work, it is 
essential that representatives of the health field 
be included on the governing body, or as 
members of advisory committees, to give teclini- 


1 For a more detailed discussion of tho organization, 
recommended composition and responsibility of an 
areawitle planning agency, see Areawide Planning for 
Hospitals and Related Health Facilities. (Item 10 in 
appendix 0, Selected Bibliography.) 
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cal guidance. The pi aiming group should have 
the endorsement of tho State Hill- Burton 
agency, and it should have sufficient authority 
to develop a plan and to report directly to the 
community. The program of such an agency 
should include plans to meet the needs for all 
types of health cai*e facilities, with due regard 
for their relationships to each other. 

The agency should be a continuing organi- 
zation which will work toward developing 
community support, including financial, for its 
ongoing activities and, finally, it should recog- 
nize its responsibility for the implementation 
of the programs developed. 

To aid areawide planning groups in plan- 
ning and programing long-term care facilities, 
basic principles were developed which, in 
general, may be considered in terms of scope of 
planning, cooperative relationships, and opti- 
mum use of facilities and staff. 

Scope of Planning 

Principles relating to the scope of planning 
reflect the need for a wide gamut of facilities 
and programs, including preventive treatment 
and rehabilitative services for the long-term 
patient, Home care and community health 
programs, as well as services provided by hospi- 
tals and other types of facilities, are among the 
planning aspects considered in the principles 
which follow : 

Planning should include the entire com- 
plex of facilities and services for the long- 
term patient. 

The concept of preventive and restorative 
care should be incorporated in all long-term 
treatment programs. 

Home care services should be an integral 
part of areawide planning for facilities and 
services. 

Programs for supervision and mainte- 
nance of health of persons residing in homes 
or housing for the aged are essential ele- 
ments of areawide planning for long-term 
care. 


Community programs for early detection, 
treatment, and rehabilitation of persons 
with mental illness should be an integral 
part of areawide planning programs. 

The need for tuberculosis facilities and 
programs should be considered as part of 
planning for long-term care. 

Cooperative Relationships 

The importance of developing cooperative 
working relationships among facilities and pro- 
grams is emphasized by the following prin- 
ciples, which relate to such matters as formal 
agreements between institutions, continuity of 
care, accessibility of facilities, and proper 
patient placement: 

The general hospital and its organized 
medical staff should accept responsibility 
for providing long-term treatment and care, 
either through the construction or alloca- 
tion of its own facilities or through relation- 
ships with one or more established facilities. 

Facilities and services for long-term care 
should be coordinated through formal agree- 
ments. 

Facilities should be organized to promote 
continuity of patient care. 

Physical transfer of long-term patients 
should be minimized. 

Facilities for long-term care should be so 
located that the services of an organized 
medical staff are readily accessible. 

Optimum Use of Facilities and Staff 

Important corollaries to optimum use of 
facilities and staff are high quality of care and 
efficient operation. Thus, the following prin- 
ciples may be considered in this category : 

Existing community resources should be 
utilized at maximum efficiency. 

Patient placement should be in accord- 
ance with need for service. 
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Higher quality of care should be promoted 
through the development of programs of 
education and training. 

Planning for long-term care facilities and 
services should be based on patient needs 
rather than on the availability of funds. 

Programs of research and continuing re- 
valuation should be established as guides for 
continuing development of the planning 
process. 

Other Principles 

The remaining principles relate to a wide 
range of subjects, such as the need for data col- 
lection, responsibility for planning, improve- 
ment of licensure standards, and a more equi- 
table distribution of community funds to long- 
term care facilities. They include: 


Planning for long-term care facilities 
should be based on detailed knowledge of 
the population group to be served and its 
needs for various types of services. 

Planning of facilities both for short-term 
acute and for long-term treatment and care 
should be undertaken by the same areawide 
planning agency. 

The areawide planning agency should en- 
courage the adoption and use of standards 
for construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion, as advocated by recognized national 
authorities. 

Fund-raising groups should be encouraged 
to make a more equitable distribution of 
their funds to long-term care facilities and 
services. 


Overcoming Obstacles 


Potential obstacles to the achievement of de- 
sirable areawide planning goals must be iden- 
tified and evaluated so that appropriate actions 
can be initiated to minimize or offset their in- 
fluence. Areas of concern include : 

1. Limited availability of financing 
either for capital construction or for costs of 
operation. Existing sources of funds for cap- 
ital construction, both public and private, 
should bo investigated and appropriate action 
taken to develop new or improved patterns of 
financing. 

Revenue for operating long-term care fa- 
cilities is derived primarily from direct patient 
payments and from tax funds. Increased ap- 
propriation from government sources at all lev- 
els for welfare and public assistance programs 
is necessary if desirable levels of service are to 
be attained. 

2. Lack of adequately trained personnel. 
Shortages of qualified personnel are particu- 


larly pronounced in the long-term care field. 
Need exists for improved personnel policies and 
programs, including active recruitment pro- 
grams, better working conditions, higher per- 
sonnel standards, and inservice programs aimed 
at more effective utilization of available 
personnel. 

3. Organizational, administrative, and 
regulatory problems. Existing patterns of 
organization and administration of facilities 
and programs, involving diversified sponsor- 
ship and fragmentation of responsibility for 
patient care, may impede the development of 
desirable, well-coordinated programs of patient 
services. Similarly, inadequate licensure re- 
quirements and the acceptance of low standards 
of performance may present problems which 
must be resolved before desired program objec- 
tives can be attained. Development of close col- 
laborative relationships with other planning 
groups and with the State Hill-Burton agency 
will help to prevent conflict in purpose and 
wasteful duplication of effort. 
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4. Existing social, cultural, and profes- 
sional attitudes toward long-term care. 
Public support of long-term care programs re- 
flects public attitudes toward the problems of 
chronic illness and disability. In some areas, 
long-term facilities and programs have been 
developed on a cultural, religious, or other 
group basis, with consequent variations in the 
nature and quality of the services being pro- 


vided. Extensive community education pro- 
grams are needed to develop an awareness of 
these problems and to stimulate wider appre- 
ciation of the service needs of this population, 
group. Physicians and hospital administrators, 
in particular, should be encouraged to assume 
major roles in planning and organizing long- 
term services. 


Developing and Implementing 
the Area wide Plan 


The adequacy of a proposed program for long- 
term patient care will depend upon the degree 
to which sound procedures of planning and 
implementation are followed. Essential aspects 
of the planning process include: 

Recognition of the existence of an area- 
wide problem. 

Organization of an areawide planning 
agency. 

Data gathering and analysis, 

Identification of planning objectives. 
Establishment of standards and criteria. 

Stimulation of individual organizations 
and agencies to self-evaluation and plan- 
ning. 

Review of planning proposals and phasing 
of programs. 

Periodic followup and revaluation of 
planning determinations and the resulting 
programs. 


Proposals for Action 

Conclusions derived from detailed analyse 
of data and review of problem situations wil 
provide a basis for developing a plan and pro 
posn s for action. Planning recommendations 
should be based on realistic standards one 
criteria relating both to suitability of physical 


structure and efficient provision of services. 
Professional review committees should be estab- 
lished to review and advise on policy and plan- 
ning determinations. 

Involvement of Related 
Organizations and Agencies 

Each institution and agency in the area 
concerned with problems of long-term care 
should be encouraged to study the findings and 
proposals of the areawido planning agoncy, to 
define its specific community role, and to de- 
velop individual programs and plans. Local 
community hospitals in particular should bo 
urged to assume a major role in the proposed 
pattern of long-term services. Efforts should 
be made to enlist the cooperation of local physi- 
cians and local health and welfare organiza- 
tions, and to develop cooperative relationships 
with State Hill-Burton, mental health, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and tuberculosis control 
programs. 


Review of Proposed Action Programs 

„ Proposals for construction or development 
of facilities should be reviewed in accordance 
with established criteria. Projects not conform- 
ing to program objectives should be dis- 
couraged. Acceptable proposals should be 
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endorsed through formal approval action and 
public announcement. Wherever indicated, 
projected facilities and services should be 
phased on the basis of immediate and long- 
range community needs. 

Followup and Revaluation 

The planning agency’s responsibility in- 
cludes active assistance to sponsors of new con- 
struction through continued consultation, as- 
sistance in fund raising, and stimulation of pub- 
lic support. In addition, continuing support 


should be given to publicity and education pro- 
grams, to efforts for improving licensure stand- 
ards, and to developing more adequate State 
and local financing of services to long-term 
patients. 

Planning should bo a continuous and dy- 
namic pi’ocess. Procedures should bo estab- 
lished for periodic revaluation of areawide 
needs, of existing plans, and of programs in 
operation. As new situations develop, current 
plans must be modified to meet changed needs 
or to develop more appropriate patterns of 
patient care. 
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Chapter II 

Long-Term Patients and Their Needs 


Lonq-teric patients include individuals -who, 
because of their physical or mental con- 
dition, require medical, nursing, or supportive 
health care for a prolonged period of time. 
Among those needing such care are patients re- 
quiring extended periods of convalescence or 
treatment as a result of severe illness or injury. 
These conditions are not confined to any specific 
age group. Although chronic diseases occur 
more frequently in middle-aged and older per- 
sons, the importance of the problem of chronic 
illness or disability among children and young 
adults is being increasingly recognized. 

Many chronic diseases are characterized 
by spontaneous exacerbations and remissions, 
In older patients, the long-range outlook is more 
likely to be one of gradual diminution of func- 
tion. Although this process can be modified by 
proper treatment, the characteristic of func- 
tional loss distinguishes the elderly patient from 
the young person in whom one can more fre- 
quently anticipate restoration of normal or 
near-normal function. While, in general, the 
prognosis for younger persons is more hopeful, 
there are certain important exceptions: (1) 
chronic progressive neurological disorders, such 
as multiple sclerosis, which characteristically 
occur in young people; (2) irreversible con- 
genital defects, such as cerebral palsy; or (3) 
certain severe injuries, such as those of the 
spinal cord, which result in. irreversible damage. 

Despite the wide variation in the causes of 
chronic illness and disability, and in the age 
group affected, there is one common denomina- 
tor: the need for care over a prolonged period 
of time. The amount and kinds of services re- 
quired for the chronically ill, and even for the 
same individual over a period of time, may 
vary widely, depending upon: (1) the nature 
and intensity of the illness or 1 disabling condi- 


tion ; (2) the patient’s potential for restoration 
of function; (3) the availability of techniques 
for treating the particular condition; (4.) the 
probability of spontaneous exacerbations and 
remissions characteristic of the particular con- 
dition or related to the patient’s response to 
treatment, and (5) the patient’s reaction to ill- 
ness and disability. 

The medical needs of long-term patients 
are not fundamentally different from those of 
patients with acute shorl-term illness or injury. 
The major difference lies in the duration and 
variability of the care needs and the greater 
probability of an ultimately reduced level of 
functioning. 

In general, both the acutely ill and the long- 
term patient require similar primary services, 
even though these services may bo utilized in 
differing amounts and frequency, and even with 
different objectives. 

Both groups of patients nood medical ex- 
amination, evaluation, diagnosis, and definitive 
treatment as well as access to facilities in which 
these complex services can be provided. Ade- 
quate provision of these services may require 
the involvement of several or all of the follow- 
ing: family physicians; specialists in such fields 
as internal medicine, surgery, pediatrics, anes- 
thesiology, radiology, pathology, pliysiatry, and 
psychiatry ; and a variety of paramedical per- 
sonnel such as nurses, dietitians, physical 
therapists, occupational therapists, and social 
workers. 

The difference between the needs of 
patients with acute self-limiting illnoss and 
those with a chronic condition or disability be- 
gins to emerge in the postacute phaso of illness, 
after the immediate objective of establishing 
diagnosis and instituting definitive therapy has 
been met. The acutely ill patient can usually 
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look forward to a brief convalescence and early 
return to his normal way of living. The pa- 
tient with a chronic condition requires continu- 
ing medical supervision and guidance. This 
may involve a therapeutic regime, such as the 
physical therapy which assists a stroke patient 
to achieve maximum restoration of function, 
or may be limited to assistance with such basic 
needs of daily living as adequate diet, safe 
shelter, and personal hygiene. 

In any event, the impact of his illness is 
likely to interfere with the patient's normal liv- 
ing pattern for an indefinite period of time, 
often for the remainder of his life. Because of 
the frequent need for multiple services, a coord- 
inating mechanism is essential, not only for care 
in tiro hospital but also for care outside the 
hospi tal. Particularly in those instances where 
effective function is not seriously limited by the 
chronic condition, the availability of these serv- 
ices, on a coordinated basis, would enable many 
patients to maintain themselves either through 
their own efforts or with the assistance of fam- 
ily or friends. 

To illustrate the broad range of problems 
faced by the chronically ill or disabled, several 
hypothetical “case histories 5 ’ are presented. 
Those exemplify the needs for coordinated serv- 
ices by different types of long-term patients, in- 
cluding: a young patient with a serious injury 
which appears to be only partially remediable; 
a young or middlo-aged patient with an inter- 
mittent but progressive disease; and an elderly 
couple able to manage in their own home until 
injury struck one and disrupted both their lives. 
Two of the cases are examples of long-term 
patients who started their treatment during an 
acute episode. 

Case 1 

Linda S., an 18-year-old high school senior, 
was in good health until injured in an auto acci- 
dent which resulted in a vertebral fracture with 
spinal cord injury in the upper thoracic region. 
She was treated at the local general hospital, 
but it was evident after surgical exploration of 
the spinal fracture and several weeks’ observa- 


tion and treatment that she would he unlikely to 
regain any voluntary control of her lower ex- 
tremities, bladder, or bowels. 

She has been transferred to a rehabilita- 
tion facility where the outlook is for a period of 
many months of highly specialized treatment to 
enable her to achievo maximum adaptation to 
her limitations. She will require use of a wheel 
chair and braces for the remainder of her life. 
Emotional adjustment and vocational training 
and placement will be of high importance, and 
continued access to expert medical supervision 
will be essential because of residual conditions 
such as the orthopedic and urinary problems. 

The length of time spent in the rehabilita- 
tion center will depend to a considerable extent 
on her home situation, the availability of trans- 
portation to and from the center as air outpa- 
tient, the availability of financial resources for 
continued care and retraining, and the ability 
and willingness of her local physician and fam- 
ily to accept responsibility for an extensive pro- 
gram of treatment. 

Case II 

Mr. L. is a 45-year-old machinist. About 
16 years ago, he had an episode of wealtnoss of 
both legs for which he was hospitalized for di- 
agnostic studies. As his hands were unaffected, 
he was off the job only a short time. During 
the past 10 years he has been out of work almost 
half of the time, with repeated episodes of 
weakness, paralysis, numbness, and tremors, 
affecting one or more of his limbs. He has had 
three hospital admissions for periods varying 
from five days to two weeks, and since the last 
admission, ho has been confined to a wheelchair 
because of almost complete paralysis of his legs. 

Three months ago. because of repeated epi- 
sodes of painful cramps in his legs and increas- 
ing loss of bladder control, his wife sought to 
have him admitted to a hospital. Howevor, his 
doctor said that the hospital coidd do nothing 
for him and advised admission to a nursing 
home. After six weeks in a nursing home, Mr. 
L. was anxious to return home; with part-time 
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help, Mrs. L. lias managed his care, and has 
even noted some improvement. 

Unfortunately, the nature of Mr. L.’s dis- 
ease, multiple sclerosis, is such that the outlook 
is for increasingly severe and prolonged epi- 
sodes, with cumulative disability and ever 
greater care requirements. In the absence of a 
good homo care program, early admission to 
institutional care may be required, despite Mrs. 
L.’s efforts to care for her husband at home, 


Case III 

Mr. and Mrs. Iv,, aged 75 and 73, respec- 
tively, have Jived in a second-door walkup 
apartment for many years. Both are “in good 
health for their age,” although Mr. Iv, has dia- 
betes, first diagnosed at age 70, and requires a 
small dose of insulin daily, 

Mrs. K. tripped on a scatter rug and fell, 
fracturing the neck of her left femur. She 
was taken to the nearby medical center for 
immediate treatment on the orthopedic sendee, 
including surgical pinning of the fracture. 

Medical examination during the hospital 
stay revealed a considerable degree of general- 
ized arteriosclerosis with limited cardiac re- 
serve, fairly severe degenerative arthritis of 
her fingers and wrists, and hypochromic anemia 
believed to be of nutritional origin. 

After 2 weeks on the orthopedic service, 
Mrs. K, s wound was healed, the fracture was in 
good position, and she was up in a wheelchair 
daily and beginning to use a walker. However, 
inactivity liacl caused stiffening of linger and 
wrist joints and physical therapy was needed 
before she could manipulate any type of aid to 
walking. Medical evaluation of her cardiac 
condition and anemia had been completed and 
treatment started. The orthopedic service was 
ready and anxious to discharge her as a bed 
paf.ent. However, since the hospital had no 
long-term care unit, she remained on the ortho- 
pedic service for an additional 4 weeks until a 
bed was available m a nursing home providing 
tiie type of continuation care required 

th6 ei T She 6ntered the nurs “ig home, 
Mrs. K. was doing a little walking wit]! th e 
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walker without bearing weight on her injured 
limb. Sbe still requires physical therapy for 
her injury and occupational therapy to main- 
tain function in her bands, She also requires 
medical and dietary supervision. Special trans- 
portation is required to bring her to the hospi- 
tal outpatient department for orthopedic and 
X-ray followup. In the absence of assistance 
in housekeeping and personal care at home, she 
will need institutional caro for several months, 
but may later return homo if a ground floor 
apartment can bo found in a convenient loca- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, with Mrs. K. in tho hospital, 
Mr. K had neglected his diet and insulin. A 
neighbor found him obviously confused and 
disoriented. Fortunately, Mr. It. carried a 
diabetic card including the name of his doctor, 
so the police phoned tho doctor’s office and were 
advised to take him to the hospital. 

With a few days of adequate diet and in- 
sulin, Mr. K.’s confusion cleared, and after ft 
week of hospital care he was ready [or dis- 
charge. To manago at homo without his wife, 
however, he would havo required homo nursing 
visits (daily, at least initially, to check urine 
and to supervise the administering of insulin), 
homemaker service or Meals on Wheols, nnd 
periodic transportation to his doctor’s office. 
Since these services were unavailable, the only 
alternative was a nursing home whore Iris 
physical needs could be cared for. Ho soon lost 
interest in his surroundings, however, and began 
to fail rapidly, both physically and montally. 

By the time Mrs. Iv. is able to go home, her 
husband will probably require more care than 
she can provide, so he is likely to bo in an insti- 
tution for the remainder of his lifo, unless, 
tluough coordinated planning, the needed treat- 
ment and services can be brought to him in his 
home. 


The preceding case histories emphasize tho 
urgent need for (1) comprehensive, coordinated 
community services, and (2) planning for long- 
erm care facilities. More subtly, they confirm 
he present lack of certain services, or proper 
qua lty of services, to give the care needed by 
these patients. 



Between the lines o f these case illustra- 
tions can be read underlying need for health 
education, counseling, adequate diagnostic and 
preventive medical care, retirement prepara- 
tion, housing, homemaker service, central re- 
ferral services and financial provision for such 
services. Such services, had they been avail- 


able, could have prevented or minimized cer- 
tain conditions described in the foregoing case 
stories. To alleviate such human suffering and 
prevent or postpone institutionalization, plan- 
ning of facilities for long-term care must in- 
clude exhaustive exploration of all community 
services presently available, and assure tlioir 
availability in the future. 


Range op Needed Services 


Tjim tis'ctaMjT insidious onset of long-term, ill- 
ness, the ex ton clod period of incapacity, the 
need for continued medical supervision, and the 
probability of residual disability underscore the 
fact that the long-term patient needs a wide 
range of organized services which extend be- 
yond direct medical and nursing care. For a 
specific individual, llieso needs may arise in 
combination or in sequence, with considerable 
variation according to the complexity and in- 
tensity of tlio disabling condition. 

The needs of the chronically ill vary from 
patient to patient and, for any one pationt, 
change from time to time. The frequency and 
rapidity of change is unpredictable; the need 
for inLensivo care, for example, may arise sud- 
denly, and may last for varying periods of 
Lime — brief, intermittent, or prolonged. The 
variation and unpredictability of need have 
significant implications for Lho mothod of or- 
ganizing and coordinating the wide range of 
needed sorvices. 

Another significant variation affecting 
service needs is the extont to which patients can 
assume responsibility for their own care, and 
the extent of participation that can bo expoefed 
from family members. Adcquato understand- 
ing of the treatment program and its objectives 
by the patient and his family, achieved through 
a planned educational program, is essential to 
onsuro their cooperation and participation. 
The teaching function may bo the primary re- 
sponsibility of one professional individual, such 
as lho public health nurse, but is also inherent 
in the responsibilities of each momber of the 
health team in his relationship with the pationt 
and his family. 


The services needed by long-term patients 
may bo grouped into the following classifica- 
tions: 

Preventive Services 

Primary Prevention . — Primary provonlivo 
measures are as important for the ill as the well. 
Because of the lowered physical resources of 
the chronically ill and aged, susceptibility to 
other illnesses is increased. For example, 
recurrent attacks of rheumatic fever increase 
susceptibility to rheumatic heart disease; pro- 
phylactic treatment with antibiotics is an es- 
sential primary preventive moasuro. AnoLhor 
example of primary prevention for persons al- 
ready ill or disabled is accident prevention. 
Because of impaired function, such individuals 
are more accident prone than well individuals. 
Primary preventive measures for arthritic or 
stroke patients and amputocs who havo diffi- 
culty in ambulation include good lighting in 
the homo or the institution and the installa- 
tion of safely devices such as grab bars. 

Secondary Prevention . — Early detection of 
chronic diseases is of prime importance in pre- 
venting further deterioration and complica- 
tions. While this type of prevention is most 
frequently considered in connection with 
screening programs for apparently woll indi- 
viduals, it is equally important that there bo 
close observation of tlio individual who is al- 
ready ill. 

The long-term pationt should bo thorough- 
ly re-examined at regular intervals, not only to 
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determine the status of the known chronic ill- 
ness but also to detect any new condition in its 
incipient state when remedial action may be 
taken, The stroke patient, for example, may 
hare incipient diabetes, glaucoma, or perni- 
cious anemia which could be detected while he 
is under intensive care for the known disabling 
condition. 

Patient Management 

Medical and Social Diagnosis, Evaluation , 
and Treatment Plan . — Care and treatment of 
the long-term patient should be based on a full 
diagnostic evaluation, so that the therapeutic 
program can be geared to the patient’s total 
medical and social situation. This is partic- 
ularly true of the elderly patient, because of the 
probabilty of mutiple chronic conditions and 
their influence on each other. An important 
part of this evaluation is the determination of 
the strengths or weaknesses of the family struc- 
ture and of family attitudes toward the patient 
and his illness. 

Prevention of Disability . — Patient man- 
agement should include measures during the 
early acute phase of chronic illness, to minimize, 
delay, or even prevent secondary disabilities. 
Such preventive measures as proper positioning 
in bed, prescribed exercises, and early ambula- 
tion are important aspects of care during the 
early phase of many chronic conditions, and 
may, under appropriate circumstances, be car- 
ried out by family members under the direction 
and supervision of professional personnel. 

The chronically ill patient may suffer from 
many unnecessary complica tions because of hav- 
ing been immobilized following the clinical 
onset of disease, Improper or prolonged im- 
mobilization may lead to atrophy of muscles, 
contractures, stiffness and soz’eness of joints, 
incontinence, and bedsores. The resulting loss 
of function may be permanent, or the patient 
may require prolonged treatment to restore the 
damaged function. 

Nursing, Supportive , Personal , and Pro- 
tective Oare.-~Mmy individuals with long-term 
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illness or disability reach a relatively stable pla- 
teau during which their needs may be only for 
supportive services, under medical direction, 
to maintain the achieved stability. This may 
involve continuation of the simple measures de- 
scribed above, as well as assistance in walking, 
getting in and out of bed, bathing, help with 
dressing or feeding, special diets, and super- 
vision to assure that the patient’s activities are 
sustained but do not exceed his abilities. Other 
patients will need nursing services that can be 
provided safely only by professional nurses or 
under their direct supervision. These needs 
may include full bed baths, enemas, irrigations, 
catheterizations, application of dressings or 
bandages, administration of medications (in- 
cluding parenteral injections), and other 
prescribed treatments requiring skill in admin- 
istration. Another group of patients will need 
only shelter care — housing, food service, laun- 
dry, and occasional help with personal and 
legal affairs. For such individuals, a pro- 
tected environment is the primary need. 

Restorative Services 

Services planned to minimize the degree of 
disability and to maintain or restore the individ- 
ual to the highest attainable level of function 
are essential elements of an effect ivo program 
of long-term care. Full use of these services, 
even when available, is too often neglected 
because of negative attitudes of professional 
personnel toward elderly persons who cannot 
hope to achieve full restoration of function or 
to attain vocational goals. Achievement of self- 
sufficiency in the activities of daily living, 
though a limited objective, may spell the dif- 
ference between a reasonably independent ex- 
istence at home and helpless dependency in an 
institution. 

A significant amount of needed services can 
be provided through a relatively simple and in- 
expensive program of restorative medicine. 
Many disabled persons, however, will need tho 
complex medical restorative services, the social 
and vocational assessment, and the retraining 
programs of a rehabilitation center. 


Essential Elements 
of an Adequate Pattern of Services 


Long-term: oare services are currently being 
provided in a variety of ways, ranging from, a 
number of separate, specialized facilities and 
programs with little or no interrelationship to 
the comprehensive medical care center with the 
full range of services under one centralized ad- 
ministration. An adequate program of long- 
term care demands the coordination of facilities 
and services, not only to achieve continuity of 
care but also to prevent the several components 
from remaining static because of iso] ation. The 
types of facilities and programs needed for an 
adequate pattern of services include: 

A modern general hospital with a 
broad philosophy of service. In addition to 
essential medical and nursing specialties and 
services, there should be adequate facilities and 
porsonnol for rehabilitation, including such 
services as physical therapy, occupational ther- 
apy, social casework, and recreation. The pri- 
mary function of such a hospital is to provide 
appropriate facilities for definitive diagnosis 
and/or treatment. Patients with complicated 
conditions beyond the range of the resources 
that can be efficiently provided within the area 
should be referred to those few specialized cen- 
ters in the country equipped to meet their needs. 
Patients requiring less extensive services should 
bo cared for in a facility geared to their needs, 
or in their own homos. 

® A long-term care institution or unit 
providing skilled nursing service for con- 
valescent or chronically ill and infirm pa- 
tients who no longer require the intensive 
medical procedures of the hospital but who 
still require skilled nursing under medical 
supervision . To assure ready availability of 
medical care and medical supervision, this fa- 
cility should be a part of or closely affiliated 
with a general hospital. To the extent feasible, 
this type of facility should include a program 
of restorative services designed to develop and/ 
or maintain maximum patient capability. As 
a minimum, services should be sufficient to main- 


tain function even for patients with very limited 
potential. 

® Facilities providing a protected en- 
vironment and personal care to individuals 
who do not require acute medical care, but 
who, because of mental or physical disability 
or handicap, need extensive assistance in 
meeting their daily needs. Skilled nursing 
services may he needed from time to time by 
some of these patients. The medical care pro- 
gram should be under the direction of a physi- 
cian, and there should be a close working re- 
lationship with a nearby general hospital. 

© Facilities providing shelter care for 
those individuals with relatively minor 
chronic involvement or infirmity who, pri- 
marily because of social or economic consid- 
erations, are unable to maintain themselves 
in the community. While basic emphasis is 
on food, lodging, and personal needs, some su- 
pervision and personal assistance are required 
in the activities of daily living. Medical super- 
vision and periodic medical evaluation may be 
provided either in the facility or through ar- 
rangement with outpatient services of nearby 
hospitals, or with home care programs. 

0 Programs of home care for the chron- 
ically ill and disabled who do not require the 
specialized resources of a hospital or the con- 
stant care and supervision of an institutional 
program. With varying degrees of medical 
and nursing care, along with social, recre- 
ational, and housekeeping services, these pa- 
tients can be maintained in their own homes. 
Program emphasis will depend upon the nature 
and degree of illness or handicap and the avail- 
ability of outpatient services. The services 
needed by patients in their homes may range 
from simple homemaking services and home 
aids to relatively close medical and nursing 
supervision and care. 

• Outpatient services for diagnosis and 
treatment of ambulatory patients who are 
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able to travel from their homes to a treat- 
ment facility . These services should be a part 
of or closely affiliated with a general hospital 
and should be coordinated with appropriate 
programs of social service and home care de- 
signed to maintain the individual in his own 
home as long as medically and socially feasible. 

The appropriate stay in any of these set- 
tings should be determined solely on the basis 
of the patients’ need for service. Proper pa- 
tient referral requires a comprehensive evalu- 
ation of the individual’s medical, economic, and 
social circumstances, including the extent to 
which the family is able to meet the patient’s 
needs and the availability and quality of serv- 
ices. Recommendations for placement, follow- 
ing the acute phase of illness, should reflect a 
team assessment of the patient as a whole, in- 
volving the combined judgments of a physician, 
staff or visiting nurse, rehabilitation specialist, 
therapist, and social caseworker. 

The need for preventive and maintenance 
services underlies all aspects of an effective 
long-term care program. Responsibility for 
care of the long-term patient includes an obli- 
gation to provide for early diagnosis and 
prompt, comprehensive treatment of the whole 
patient to prevent or postpone deterioration 


and complications which may produce or ag- 
gravate disability . 1 

Inherent in the concept of early diagnosis 
and treatment is the need for continuing med- 
ical supervision; periodical physical, func- 
tional, and social assessment of the individual; 
early provision of appropriate therapies; and 
established procedures for easy reforral. For 
patients already under medical supervision, 
primary responsibility for prevention of onset 
or aggravation of illness or disability rests with 
the attending physician. Additional resources, 
both for carrying out prescribed programs of 
therapy and care and for new casefinding, in- 
clude: hospital outpatient departments and 
organized clinics; offices of private practition- 
ers; casework programs; and counseling and 
referral services. 

Needed services should bo readily acces- 
sible to all patients, though not necessarily 
within the same institution. The concept of 
availability of services in accordance with 
recognized pationt needs requires that exist- 
ing and proposed facilities bo closely coordi- 
nated within an areawide pattern of service. 

1 Commission on Chronic Illness. Chronic Illness in 
the United Statcs f Vol. 2, “Caro of the Long-term Pa- 
tient,” p. 423. (Item l in appendix 0, Selected 
Bibliography. ) 
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Chapter III 

Current Resources and Emerging Trends 


Current patterns of caro and treatment of the 
long-term patient encompass a wide variety of 
resources. These include both institutional and 
out-of-institutional programs and services. 
While some basic services and facilities for long- 
term care aro available in most communities, 
wide variations exist in the quality and quan- 
tity of the services provided. For the most 
part, the nature and availability of services do- 
pond upon community recognition of needs and 
the extent of financial support. 

Changing concepts of treatment and care 
of the long-term patient emphasize the need, in 


many areas, for a more effective arrangement 
of services and the development of now pro- 
grams of prevention, treatment, and rehabilita- 
tion. Emerging patterns of treatment and care 
are, to a greater extent, community oriented and 
show an increased recognition of the expand- 
ing role of the general hospital in the treatment 
of the chronically ill and disabled. Although 
more and more medical centers are broadening 
the scope of their services, new concepts of 
organization and use of community resources 
aro urgently needed. 


Existing Institutional Facilities and Services 


Institutional garb of long-term patients in- 
volves, to some degree, the entire complex of 
hospitals and related health facilities. More 
specifically, facilities for long-term caro include 
chronic disease units of goner al hospitals, 
chronic disease hospitals, nursing homes, homes 
for the aged, mental and tuberculosis hospitals, 
and rehabilitation facilities. (See appendix D, 
Glossary of Terms, p. 80.) While precise 
knowledge of the extont to which long-term caro 
is being provided nationally is lacking, data 
currently available by geographic areas indicate 
thal there aro wide variations in tho quality and 
quantity of long-term care facilities. 

General Hospitals 

Most general hospitals do not provide 
specialized accommodations and services for the 
chronically ill. However, National Health Sur- 


vey data indicate that during 1958-60 more 
than ono-fourth of tho total hospital days for 
patients discharged from short-term general 
hospitals represented stays exceeding one 
month. (Seo tablo 7, appondix A.) 

In the absence of an organized treatment 
program for long-term patients, their special 
needs aro likely to go unmet in an institution 
with services geared primarily to caro for tho 
acutely ill. As a result of the rapid growth of 
this segment of the hospital population and of 
advances in medical techniques, an increasing 
number of genoral hospitals have established 
specialized units for tho treatment of tho 
chronically ill. Some havo developed nursing 
homo facilities for extended car© as a com- 
ponent of tho hospital’s total service. These de- 
velopments stem partly from recognition of tho 
advantages to chronic patients of a planned 
program with ready access to organized medical 
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services and from an awareness of the economic 
advantages of specialized treatment units, 
Additional impetus lias resulted from the 
greater availability of financial assistance from 
Federal and other sources for the construction 
of such units. 

Chronic Disease Hospitals 

Specialized hospitals for the treatment of 
chronic illness have long been accepted as a 
part of the pattern of long-term care. In addi- 
tion to providing an organized medical staff and 
the definitive diagnostic and treatment proce- 
dures otherwise available only in tlie general 
hospital, these facilities offer continuing care 
and such additional services as physical and 
occupational therapy, social services, and rec- 
reational activities. 

Many institutions designated as chronic 
disease hospitals have evolved, by addition of 
needed services over the years, from facilities 
originally intended for nursing and personal 
care. The resulting variation among facilities, 
in terms of the availability and nature of serv- 
ices, and differences in terminology give rise to 
problems in classification. However, data col- 
lected by the American Hospital Association in- 
dicate that, in 1961, there were 321 long-term 
general and special hospitals in this country 
providing approximately ft, 000 beds. (See 
table 5, appendix A.) Increasing interest in 
developing services for long-term patients has 
resulted in efforts to define the unique functions 
of the specialized hospital and the nursing 
home, as well as the appropriate relationships 
which should be developed between general hos- 
pitals and other facilities for long-term care. 

Nursing Homes and Homes 
for the Aged 

, paring the past three decades, long-term 
facilities, called nursing homes, convalescent 
homes, homes for the aged, boarding care homes 
for aged persons, county homes, and the like, 


lvavo become a significant part of the complex 
of medical care resources avnilablo for tho long- 
term patient. As a result of historical develop- 
ment and common usage, these terms frequently 
connote type of ownership ralher tlum tho 
nature of the services provided. Some of these 
facilities provide only room and board with a 
minimum of supportive services, while olhova 
offer comprehensive services, including medical 
and skilled nursing care, rehabilitation, dental 
care, and social casework and group-work serv- 
ices, All of these facilities, however, arc char- 
acterized by the fact that they predominantly 
serve aged persons and, to a varying extent, 
meot the social as well as medical needs of the 
residents or patients, CmTontly, only a small 
proportion of these facilities aro affiliated with 
general hospitals. 

An inventory of nursing homes and related 
types of facilities, conducted in 1961 by the 
Public Health Service, 1 shows a national total 
of about 23,000 homes with 1592,800 beds, of 
which 9,700 homes with 338,700 beds provide 
skilled nursing care. (See table 8, appendix 
A.) Although nearly 9 out of 10 (8T percent) 
of the homes offering skilled nursing enro are 
owned by proprietary interests, theso homes 
provide only about 7 out of 10 of tho beds. 

Mental and Tuberculosis Hospitals 

Institutions for long-term care of patients 
with mental illness, mental retardation, or 
tuberculosis have, for tho most part, developed 
as independent, geographically isolated facili- 
ties, primarily under State or local govern- 
mental auspices. Changing concepts of diag- 
nosis, treatment, and care of mental patients, 
particularly of the older person with compli- 
cated medical conditions, have stimulated oil’orts 
to revaluate the responsibility of State and local 
government for providing needod facilities and 

‘U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Public Health Service, 1061 Inventory of Furslttp 
ironies ana Related Facilities, Division of Hospital and 
Medical Facilities, (In process.) 
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ls a corollary, present concepts of ufciliza- 
montal hospitals are being reexamined, 
ing emphasis is being placed upon re- 
t selected mental patients to the com- 
, where needed care may be provided in 
appropriate setting such as specialized 
> homes, halfway houses, day centers, 
Lospitals, or in a home environment, 
e decline during the past decade in the 
of tuberculosis hospital beds in this 
r ma y he ascribed principally to the ad- 
new chemotherapeutic techniques and 
sequent reduction in need for extended 
ional care. Resulting low occupancy 
ive caused closure of a number of facili- 
Lth complete or partial conversion of 
to care for other types of patients, 
uberculosis facilities have been converted 
ling homes and, in fewer instances, to 
chronic or mental hospitals or county 
ries. 


Rehabilitati on Cen ters 

The number of rehabilitation centers pro- 
viding facilities and services for the restoration 
and retraining of the physically and mentally 
disabled has grown rapidly since World War II. 
These facilities are being used increasingly for 
the chronically ill, both for the restoration of 
function and the prevention and control of dis- 
ability. Hill-Burton State plans show that 
some 200 rehabilitation centers provide compre- 
hensive, coordinated services — medical, y$y- 
cliological, social, and vocational — for the long- 
term or permanently disabled, Of these, about 
170 provide services for multiple disabilities 
while the remainder are organized to treat only 
a single disability. These centers usually servo 
a large geographic area, and a majority of those 
providing extensive rehabilitation programs are 
located in or adjacent to the larger cities. A 
significant number of these centers are integral 
parts of large general hospitals. 


Patient Care in the Home 


HHAiiTn services should, be an integral 
C the aimwide planning agency’s pro- 
Doponding on the patient’s needs, these 
i may range from the single service of 
? care under medical supervision to a 
x network of coordinated services con- 
with the total medical, nursing, restora- 
ld psychological needs of the patient, 
lential value of these services is demon- 
by the following: 

nt studies of community need show 
ost of the chronically ill aged live in 
ivn homes and receive either wo health 
s or totally inadequate care. 

yses of general hospital utilization 
hat from 20 to 30 percent of the ex- 
-stay patients have been retained be- 
if social rather than medical reasons. 

eys of nursing homes show that many 
.s do not need the continuous nursing 


services of the facility and could be ade- 
quately cared for in a home setting else- 
where if some type of nursing and related 
care were available. 

Though care of the sick at home by the 
physician was the original basis of medical 
practice, a new dimension has been added in 
recent years. To utilize current knowledge in 
the treatment of long-term patients— whether 
in the home or in the hospital — the physician 
rarely serves as a self-sullicient entity. Today 
he frequently needs the help of such paramed- 
ical personnel as nurses, physical, occupational 
and speech therapists, nutritionists, and social 
workers. Adequate provision of these lioalth- 
related services in the home requires that essen- 
tial resources be developed within the commu- 
nity and that physicians become better oriented 
to working with these specialists in a homo 
setting. 
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Coordinated Home Care Programs 

In some communities, plans to provide com- 
prehensive care to patients in the home are 
evolving. These programs, directed at coordi- 
nation of home care services, are characterized 
by central administration and coordination of 
planning, evaluation, and followup procedures 
to provide physician-directed medical, nursing, 
social, and related services to selected patients 
at home. Despite awareness of the need for 
such programs, their development 1ms been rela- 
tively slow. In 1960, only 30 cities had 15 co- 
ordinated home care programs. For the most 
part, these are administered by hospitals. 
Public health departments and visiting nurse 
associations are the focal points of adminis- 
tration for a few. 

Nursing Care of the Sic\ at Home 

The availability of nursing services for pa- 
tients in their homes, regardless of age, cause of 
disability, or financial ability, depends to a 
great extent on the readiness of community 
agencies to offer this type of service. A 1961 
Public Health Service study 2 showed that 70 
percent of all cities with a 1960 population of 
25,000 and over (170 out of 676 cities) had at 
least one agency that provides “nursing care of 
the sick at home ns one of its publicized objec- 
tives and oilers service to all types of patients 
and on a continuing basis as needed.” Most of 
these programs (80 percent) were provided by 
visiting nurse associations. Sponsors of the 
remainder were either official health agencies or 
a combination of agencies. 

While available statistics do not indicate 
the extent to which these programs meet exist- 
ing needs, the extent of coverage is limited by 
shortage of personnel and inadequate financial 
support. No data are currently available on 
tlio number of home nursing programs in com- 
munities of less than 25,000 population. 


’ Brynnt, Zella, Report on Nursing Oare of the Sick 

(Item 34 ln appendix 0, Selected 
Bibliography.) 


Homemaker Services and Foster 
Home Placement 

There is general agreement that expansion 
of programs of homemaker sorvicos, homo aid, 
and foster home placement would help to pre- 
vent or postpone institutionalization of many 
patients, or enable them to return to a homo 
setting from hospitals, nursing homos or other 
institutions. Eligibility in most programs 
providing these services is limited primarily to 
low income families with children, and to aged, 
chronically ill, or disabled persons. 

Despite widespread interest in the use of 
homemaker services for the chronically ill, 
there is a serious shortage of such services. 
According to a 1961 survey, 8 more than 200 
agencies were providing homemaker services in 
40 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico. These agencies employed nearly 2,700 
homemakers and cared for approximately 5,500 
families during 1 month of 1961. 

Foster home placement is being utilized by 
some institutions and community help and 
social agencies for those chronically ill persons 
who no longer require care in an institutional 
setting but do not have a suitable home. Most 
effective use of this typo of arrangement re- 
quires close coordination of the services of tho 
foster home placement ngency, tho hospitals, 
the physicians, and the employment, educa- 
tional, and rehabilitation agencies. Tho num- 
ber of programs currently in operation is not 
known, but there is general agreement that it 
is grossly inadequate to meet existing needs. 

Supportive Services 

The liomebound chronically ill patient may 
require one or more of a broad range of sup- 
portive services. Somo examples are social 
services, nutritional guidance or food service, 
physical therapy, occupational therapy, speech 
therapy, dental care, equipment and appliance 
loan service, pharmaceutical service, laboratory 

’Directory of Homemaker Servioes, p. 1. (Item 38 
tn appendix O, Selected Bibliography.) 
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and X-ray service, and vocational education. 

In many communities, well-organized pro- 
grams of social services provide maj or benefits 
to tho chronically ill individual and his family. 
Social -workers may provide guidance and aid 
in connection with financial problems, securing 
medical supplies and appliances, work adjust- 
ment difficulties, and living arrangements. In 
addition, they offer direct personal service and 
participate in evaluating personal relationships 
and physical and social environment in order 
to assist the patient and his family in adjust- 
ing to tho implications of illness or disability. 

Because of tlio importance of dietary treat- 
ment in chronic conditions, many patients are 


under medical direction to continue on special 
diets after discharge from medical care facili- 
ties. Dietary consultation in the home is being 
increasingly utilized to provide vitally needed 
guidance to the patient and/or* family members. 
Also, programs known as “Meals on Wheels” 
are being developed to provide hot meals regu- 
larly to the chronically ill and aged who are 
unable to leave their homes or to prepare ade- 
quate meals for themselves. Currently there 
are 26 known nonprofit Meals-on-Wheels pro- 
grams, with the greatest concentration in the 
New York and Chicago areas. They serve a 
total of about 760 homebound persons per day, 
averaging about 26 to 30 persons per program. 


Inadequacies in Current Patterns oe Service 


Existing patterns or facilities and services in 
most communities show serious imbalances in 
both availability and quality of care. Because 
of tho absence of an adequate financial basis for 
operation, community hospitals and other vol- 
untary agencies have, for the most part, been 
discouraged from developing needed facilities 
and programs for long-term patients. Those 
organizations and individuals who have as- 
sumed responsibility for service in this health 
care area have been forced to fit the services 
they could ofTor to tho availability of financing. 

Many institutions are organized to provide 
only limited programs of service. Admission of 
residents ox* pal ienl s is restricted to specific cate- 
gories. Tho unavailability within tho facility 
of resources capable of dealing with a variety 
of patient needs results either in the transfer of 
a patient with changed needs to another facility, 
or in tho retention of (ho patient in a facility no 
longer appropriate to his needs. 

Little attempt has been made to develop 
desirable functional relationships among the 
various facilities and agencies involved in pro- 
graming, providing, and paying for services. 
This, in turn, has hindered the development of 
effective programs designed to make appro- 


priate services available in accordance with the 
patient’s changing needs. 

Because of tho lack of adequate controls 
over programing and construction, certain types 
of facilities have been overbuilt, with resulting 
unnecessary duplication of services and uneco- 
nomic use of community resources. These de- 
velopments, coupled with related problems of 
unsuitable location, lack of access to needed pro- 
fessional competencies and skills, and conse- 
quent gaps in service, have inhibited tho devel- 
opment of a balanced, comprehensive program 
of services for the area. 

In many States, low licensure standards 
and lax enforcement procedures have permitted 
the establishment or continued operation of in- 
stitutions which do not meet tho structural and 
staffing requirements for high quality service. 
Utilization by welfare agencies of such sub- 
standard facilities, and in some instances of 
unlicensed facilities, is both detrimental to tho 
physical welfare of the patient and wasteful 
of the community’s economic resources. 

Quality of care in long-term facilities suf- 
fers from lack of adequately trained personnel. 
In many instances, inadequate patterns of 
financing preclude the employment of qualified 
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personnel even where they are available. Con- inadequate medical and administrative super- 
tributing to this problem is the inefficient utili- vision, or because of uneconomic duplication of 
zation of available personnel, either because of services by several facilities. 

Emerging Patterns of Service 


Changing Concept of the 
General Hospital 

Tnu general hosmtaIj lias, in recent years, be- 
come increasingly recognized as the center for 
diagnosis, treatment, and rehabilitation of the 
chronically ill ns well as of the acutely ill. The 
concept of the truly general hospital today 
comprises the full complex of health care serv- 
ices, and includes the availability of specialized 
personnel and of the varied types of services 
necessary to meet the needs of both inpatients 
and outpatients. 4 Care and treatment of the 
long-term patient are assuming increasing im- 
portance in this complex of services. 

New arrangements for care and imagina- 
tive experiments in prevention, treatment, and 
rehabilitation are now found in some general 
hospitals and contribute to their expanding role 
in health affairs. The emerging trend is for 
experiments which link the hospital with other 
functioning organizations in the community 
such as health centers, nursing homes, and 
homes for the aged and for the development of 
close cooperation with official and voluntary 
health services. 

Changing Concept of 
Homes for the Aged 

The traditional role of the home for the 
aged as a shelter primarily for the elderly has 
changed markedly in recent years. Changos 
in our culture and economy, particularly since 
the advent of social security, have caused a 
significant decrease in institutionalization of 
the well elderly solely for reasons of shelter, and 
a shift toward admission of those needing a 

1 See Background Statement on Role of Hospitals in 
Long-Term Oare. (Item 10 lu appendix 0, Selected. 
Bibliography.) 


protective environment because of approaching 
or advanced infirmity. 

The higher incidence of chronic illness 
among the elderly and the advances in restora- 
tive medicine have combined to bring about far- 
reaching changes in the original function of 
these institutions. Faced with the alternative 
of discharging growing numbers of residents 
who become chronically ill or disabled to hos- 
pitals or nursing homes, many homes for the 
aged have added medical, nursing, and support- 
ive services. Many of those sponsored by reli- 
gious and other organizations have added bods 
for nursing care by converting their existing 
structures or by new construction. Some homes 
are providing programs of day care for persons 
who return to their own homes or foster homes 
at night. For the most part, new homes for the 
aged are being designed, in terms of structure 
and equipment, to provide the multiple serv- 
ices needed to meet the physical, social, and 
medical needs of their chronically ill residents. 

Affiliations between Facilities 

Demonstrations of the effectiveness of for- 
mal operational agreements between hospitals 
and nursing homes suggest that the develop- 
ment of affiliations between the various facili- 
ties and programs serving the chronically ill 
assists in promoting adequate and uninter- 
rupted patient care. These formalized rela- 
tionships further assure optimum utilization of 
scarce specialized personnel, facilitate patient 
transfers when necessary, help to eliminate 
duplication of expensive facilities and equip- 
ment, and encourage continuous overall medical 
supervision of patient oare. 

Day Centers and Night Hospitals 

While still in the experimental stage, day 
centers and night hospitals have been developed 
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in a few communities to provide an intermedi- 
ate stage between inpatient hospital care and 
relatively independent community living. Pa- 
tients are in these facilities for a varying num- 
ber of hours during the day or night and then 
return to their homes or places of employment. 
These programs may be operated as part of 
a general hospital, a community mental health 
center, a home for the aged, or in conjunction 
with other community facilities. Although 
primarily for mental patients, some serve a 
broader group of the chronically ill. Services 
provided include diagnosis, medical treatment, 
physical and occupational therapy, recreation, 
and other types of care. The program may be 
extremely flexible in the types of services of- 
fered and may serve to maintain some patients 
in the community as an alternative to full-time 
institutionalization. 

Community-Based Mental Health 
Facilities and Services 

Many patients in mental hospitals can be 
cared for adequately in community facilities 
providing appropriate services in a protective 
environment. As a result of efforts in many 
localities to avoid uimessary institutionaliza- 
tion, the number of admissions to State mental 
institutions is decreasing while the use of psy- 
chiatric units in general hospitals and of other 
community facilities for long-term care is in- 
creasing. These developments result from 
better techniques of diagnosis and treatment, 
recognition of the need to reverse the trend 
toward oxcessively large mental institutions, 
and the desirability of placing the patient closer 
to his family and friends. In some instances, 
specialized programs are being developed on a 
joint basis to assure definitive planning of care 
and followup of patients. 

The community facilities most frequently 
involved with the psychiatric hospital in these 
developing programs aro chronic disease hos- 
pitals, homes for the aged which offer extonsive 
medical care, and nursing care institutions 
which provide continuous medical supervision 
and trained personnel. The success of those 


programs depends upon placement practices 
which consider both the best interests of the 
patient and of other patients in the facility. 

Restorative Services 

The growing numbers of chronically ill and 
disabled persons, the rising cost of medical and 
institutional care, and the demonstrated bene- 
fits of restorative treatment have combined to 
bring about recognition of the value of pro- 
grams of rehabilitative service for the long-term 
patient. Evidence of the effective results 
obtained for these patients in comprehensive 
rehabilitation centers has encouraged hospitals 
and other medical care facilities to place 
increased emphasis on the provision of pro- 
grams of restorative therapy, designed to 
achieve or maintain the highest attainable level 
of function. 

Preventive Services 

Closely related to the concept of restoration 
and preservation of maximum function is the 
growing recognition of the need for prevention 
of physical, emotional, and social dependency 
and disability. Prevention is an integral part 
of the total care program and should involve 
the family physician. A number of community 
agencies and institutions have inaugurated vari- 
ous kinds of preventive programs and services. 
These services, limited primarily by the avail- 
ability of professional resources, include differ- 
ent forms of case-finding programs, specialized 
clinics, adult education programs in health 
maintenance and nutrition, and counseling serv- 
ices in senior centers and social agencies. 

Dental Services 

Dental sendees in the home have been made 
possible in recent years through the develop- 
ment of portable dental equipment which en- 
ables the dentist to provide service at the 
patient’s bedside — -whether the setting is in the 
hospital, the nursing home, or the patient’s own 
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home. Thus, the range of dental services avail- 
able to the homebound patient can be greatly 
extended. 

Central Referral Services 

Specialized programs offering information 
and referral services to long-term patients have 
been developed in a number of communities, 
frequently as a part of or in cooperation with 
local community health and welfare councils. 
Occasionally, these services are provided in 


local health departments. Programs range in 
complexity from the development of a simple 
roster of resources to a well-organized activity 
providing (1) person-to-porson counseling to 
help patients and their families find the appro- 
priate service to meet tlieir needs; (2) informa- 
tion about health, welfare, and recreational 
facilities and services; and (3) referral to em- 
ployment, housing, and long-term medical 
facilities. Significantly, these activities may 
represent a first step toward coordinated com- 
munity planning. 


Changing Roles op Official and Voluntary Agencies 


The traditional roles of official and voluntary 
health agencies appear to be changing. Evi- 
dence of a merging of interests and responsi- 
bilities is found in the increasing participation 
by official agencies in the service programs of 
voluntary agencies, and in the increasing 
assumption by voluntary agencies of responsi- 
bility for enforcing standards of care. To a 
greater extent, official health agencies are join- 
ing with hospitals and the health professions in 


attacking problems of health care in tlio com- 
munity. Examples of these emerging relation- 
ships include programs of school health serv- 
ices, the provision of care and services for 
crippled children, and tlio provision of nursing 
care in the homo. 

This trend toward increasing cooperation 
and coordination of effort has particular impli- 
cations for the planning and development of 
programs of adequate care for long-term 
patients. 
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Chapter IV 

Planning Principles 


Effective area wide planning 1 for the needs of 
the long-term ill and disabled cannot be done 
in isolation. Plans for development and coordi- 
nation of appropriate resources must relate to 
other planning efforts and to other health and 
welfare activities in the area. Programs of 
prevention and control of disease and accidents 
have an important bearing upon need for long- 
torm care services. Similarly, such factors as 
availability of adequate income, suitable hous- 
ing, personal counseling, sheltered employment, 
and homemaker services directly affect the pro- 
graming of services needed by the chronically 
ill. 

Heretofore, planning in these areas by com- 
munity health and welfare councils or by offi- 
cial health agencies has too frequently been di- 
rected to resolving particular problems, rather 
than to the total complex of community needs 
and resources. Planning for the development 
of an orderly system of facilities for long-term 


care should include consideration of total pa- 
tient needs for service. It should, therefore, be 
closely correlated with other health and welfare 
planning, and it should be directed toward 
evaluation and programing of total community 
needs. 

Areawide planning for facilities and serv- 
ices provides a process through which all fac- 
tors relating to the care of long-term patients 
can be brought together and considered as an 
interrelated whole. The process enlists the 
services and skills both of community leaders 
and of persons experienced in the disciplines 
involved in long-term care. It necessitates defi- 
nition of the nature and scope of the problem 
and identification of those aspects of the prob- 
lem that remain to be resolved. It provides to 
the public a description of areawide needs and 
stimulates the action necessary to achieve a 
comprehensive pattern of care. 


Benefits of Area wide Planning 


The primary benefits of the areawide ap- 
proach to planning stem from its emphasis on 
involvement in the planning process of all 
agencies and individuals concerned with pro- 
viding care and service to the long-term patient, 
Through joint study and analysis of the needs 
and resources of the area, a better mutual un- 
derstanding can be developed of the operational 

1 As used in this document, the term "areawide plan- 
ning” describes the continuing process through which 
hospitals and related health facilities coordinate their 
planning within a designated geographical area. The 
process Is facilitated through an areawide health fa- 
cility planning agency which has responsibility for: 


strengths and weaknesses of various facilities 
and services, and of their adequacy in terms of 
the total needs of the community. Specific 
benefits of areawide planning may include the 
following : 

Opportunities will be provided for involv- 
ing physicians in an expanded role in the 
treatment of the long-term patient. 


(1) preparation of profiles of area resources and 
needs; (2) cooperative activities with public and pri- 
vate financing and planning agencies ; (8) consultation 
in each phase of health facility planning; and (4) 
evaluation of planning proposals in the light of estab- 
lished criteria, 
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Hospitals and nursing homes will benefit 
by the increased assurance of an adequate 
financial basis for programs of long-term 
care, and welfare departments will be able 
to demonstrate that the funds for which they 
are responsible will be expended both con- 
structively and prudently. 

Health personnel can be utilized at greater- 
potential. 

Official and voluntary agencies, respon- 
sible for establishing and maintaining stand- 


ards essential to the provision of high 
quality services and care, will obtain greater 
community understanding and support. 

Community leaders, through their involve- 
ment, will be better equipped to elicit and 
direct support for community facilities and 
services. 

The detailed study of areawide needs and 
resources, implicit iu the planning process, 
will assist in stimulating needed action in 
the field of legislation and financial support. 


The Planning Area 


To the extent rossiHiE, the geographic area for 
which the planning group assumes responsi- 
bility should reflect a community of social, eco- 
nomic, and political interest. The area should 
be of sufficient size to permit development of a 
pattern of comprehensive services, yel not so 
extensive as to lessen the potential effectiveness 
of community leadership and the advantages 
of community participation. Consideration 
should be given to patterns of geographic cov- 


erage already established by other planning or 
service organizations in the area, with a view 
to combining and coordinating their activities 
within a proposed areawide pattern of service. 

Before final determination of the planning 
area boundaries, the cooperation of the State 
Hill-Burton agency should be sought and joint 
consideration should be given to the service 
areas already established in that agency’s plan 
for construction of hospitals and related health 
facilities. 


Responsibility for Planning 


Responsibility tor planning for long-term fa- 
cilities should be vested in an areawide health 
facility planning agency. Principles to be fol- 
lowed in tlie formation and organization of 
such an agency are outlined in a report de- 
veloped by a joint committee of the American 
Hospital Association ancl the Public Realth 
Service entitled “Areawide Planning for Hos- 
pitals and Related Health Facilities,” 1 2 

The area wide planning agency should: (1) 
have a governing body composed of members 
drawn from the top echelon of lay and prof es- 

1 U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Public Health Service. Areawide Planninff for 
Hospitals and Related Health Facilities. (Item 16 In 

appendix 0, “Selected Bibliography.") 


sional community leadership; (2) be respon- 
sible for a specifically designated geographic 
area; and (3) have close working relationships 
with hospitals and related health organizations 
within the area, the health professions, the com- 
munity leadership, and groups and agencies that 
control and influence sources of financing. 
Close collaboration should exist between the 
State Hill-Burton agency and the local plan- 
ning agency. 

Where a well-organized areawide planning 
agency has already been established, it should 
be encouraged to assign a high priority to the 
planning of long-term care facilities and serv- 
ices. Where no areawide planning agency 
exists, or where the agency lacks sufficiently 
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broad membership to deal with the problem 
adequately, action should be taken by commu- 
nity leadership, or by the State or local govern- 
ment, to stimulate the formation of a new 
council or the reorganization of the existing 
body, with extension of its responsibility to in- 
clude planning for long-term facilities. 

Adequate staff and funds must be made 
available for the planning activities related to 
long-term care to provide needed special com- 
petencies and to finance necessary study activ- 
ities, In addition to a staff director, competent 
statistical, technical, and clerical skills should 
be provided. To assure continuity of the plan- 


ning and programing process, and of related 
procedures for implementation, a long-range 
pattern of financing should be developed, utiliz- 
ing such media as fund raising campaigns, 
foundation grants, membership clues, allocation 
of public funds, and other available resources. 
Funds should be sufficient to permit detailed 
evaluation of area needs, analysis of all avail- 
able data, development of realistic and attain- 
able short- and long-range objectives, and tho 
establishment of continuing procedures to im- 
plement these objectives and to permit regular 
revaluation of the objectives and operating 
programs. 


Basic Principles eor Planning and Programing 


As a planning prerequisite, the area wide plan- 
ning agency should formulate clearly defined 
basic objectives, sufficiently broad to encompass 
the needs of tho community, yet consonant with 
tho cultural and economic patterns of the area, 
Factors to be considered include the types of 
services and facilities best suited to meet the 
particular needs within the community based on 
the best knowledge available, tho feasibility of 
providing these services and facilities within 
the limitations of existing and anticipated com- 
munity resources, and the degree to which com- 
munity acceptance and support can be expected, 

Once these basic determinations have been 
made, the development of a definitive plan to 
achieve the specified objectives should take into 
account the following planning principles : 

1. Planning should include the entire 
complex of facilities and services for the 
long-term patient. 

Comprehensive planning for long-term care 
facilities requires that consideration bo given to 
tlie entire range of facilities and services needed 
for optimum treatment and care. As a pre- 
requisite, information must be developed on 
tho availability, adequacy, and anticipated roles 
of all existing facilities and services, including 


such resources as diagnostic and treatment 
clinics, offices of physicians and dentists, and 
home care and social service programs. Gaps 
in service may then be identified and considera- 
tion given to stimulating the construction, or to 
the realignment or addition of facilities and 
services, needed to achieve a comprehensive pro- 
gram of care. 

As a part of the planning process, individ- 
ual institutions should identify the present and 
anticipated functions they will perform within 
an interrelated pattern of services. Princi- 
ples of good care and effective use of personnel 
and economic resources dictate that all institu- 
tions, in their individual planning, be cognizant 
of the various services available in or being 
planned by other institutions or programs serv- 
ing the community. 

2. Planning of facilities both for short- 
term acute and for long-term treatment and 
care should be undertaken by the same area- 
wide planning agency. 

Unified planning for all types of facilities 
for patient care will result in better patient 
management, more effective utilization of avail- 
able resources, and more realistic planning and 
programing of needed additional facilities and 
services. By encompassing the full gamut of 
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patient needs, unified areawide planning can 
result in wiser guidance to patient care facilities 
for their individual planning, and can stimulate 
the development of demonstration projects nec- 
essary to achieve improved patient care. 

3. The general hospital and its orga- 
nized staff should accept responsibility for 
the provision of facilities for long-term 
treatment and care, either through the con- 
struction or allocation of facilities or 
through relationships with one or more 
established facilities. 

The need for a planned program for pro- 
viding convalescent and long-term care, oithor 
within the framework of the general hospital 
or closely related to it, has become apparent. 
Related to this is the recognized need for assur- 
ing long-term treatment and care of acceptable 
quality, whether it is provided in the general 
hospital as a component service or in a separate 
facility to which the hospital’s medical staff can 
transfer patients and with which the hospital 
can develop the reciprocal relationships essen- 
tial to continuity of care. In the interest of 
optimum use of the area’s facilities, it is often 
advisable for a general hospital to develop rela- 
tionships with other genera] hospitals that have 
established long-term care facilities, or with al- 
ready existing long-term care institutions, 
rather than constructing additional facilities. 

4. Planning for long-term care facilities 
should be based on detailed knowledge of the 
population group to be served and its needs 
for various types of services. 

Basic data for planning should bo as com- 
prehensive as possible. In addition to a deter- 
mination of the number of individuals receiving 
treatment for chronic illness or impairment, 
current waiting lists should bo studied to de- 
velop an indication of present demand for vari- 
ous types of facility care. Efforts should also 
be made to survey current patient loads of prac- 
ticing physicians, and of nursing and related 
service organizations, in order to identify non- 


institutionalized patients who could benefit 
from institutional care. To the extent possible, 
patient data should be classified by functional 
ability, potential for recovery, and need for 
protective, personal, and social services. De- 
tailed analysis and interpretation of these data 
are necessary to determine the types of facilities 
and services best suited to meet the specific 
needs of the population group. 

5. Existing community resources should 
be utilized at maximum efficiency. 

Facilities and programs already serving 
long-term patients in the community should 
bo carefully evaluated in terms of effectiveness 
of program, adequacy of staff, and suitability 
of structure and location. Properly con- 
structed, well-operated facilities that provide 
needed services should bo urged io extend or 
improve their programs so as to function most 
efficiently as part of a coordinated areawide pat- 
torn of services. Facilities found to be unsuit- 
able or in excess of apparent community needs 
should be recommended for elimination, re- 
building, or conversion to other more appro- 
priate uses. 

Professional skills are invaluable com- 
munity health resources. Duplication of serv- 
ices and fragmentation of responsibility result 
in wasteful use of these scarce skills. The area- 
wide planning agency should, therefore, 
promote optimum use of professional skills 
through coordination of services. 

6. Facilities and services for long-term 
care should be coordinated through formal 
agreements. 

Individual patients, over a period of time, 
may require care and treatment from several 
sources. As an essential element in assuring 
continuity of medical service, existing facilities 
and service organizations, including general 
hospitals, should be encouraged to define the 
specific roles they can and will perform within 
a woll-balanced program of services for the 
long-term ill. Once these roles have been mu- 
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tually accepted, the various activities which 
they encompass should be coordinated into a 
communitywide pattern of service, and formal- 
ized by cooperative agreements, These agree- 
ments should include definite allocations of the 
functions to bo performed by the cooperating 
facilities, including arrangements for recipro- 
cal services, joint use of specialized staff such 
os physical therapists and dietary consultants, 
exchange of patient information, and easy trans- 
fer of patients as necessary. 

Development of close working relation- 
ships between general hospitals and other 
long-term care facilities, preferably through 
contractual affiliation, should be encouraged, 
Assurance thus provided that the specialized 
services of the hospital will be readily available 
to physicians supervising patients in related 
programs of long-term care should result in de- 
creased demand for admission and reduced 
length of hospital stay. This, in turn, will per- 
mit more effective utilization of general hospital 
beds. 0 

7. Facilities should be organized to pro- 
vide continuity of patient care. 

To the extent possible, facilities should be 
developed and organized to provide the range 
of services which the long-term patient may 
require during the course of his illness. 

As a patient’s treatment progresses, his 
service needs will vary. The planning process 
should recognize that a substantial number of 
long-term patients will bo transferred from a 
facility providing intensive treatment to facili- 
ties more appropriate to their changed needs. 
These transfers are desirable both for economy 
and for optimum use of scarce health com- 
petencies. Similarly, the probability of recur- 

* Basic recommendations on need for coordinated 
programs and services were developed by a Workshop 
on Hospital-Nursing Home Relationships under joint 
sponsorsliii) of the American Hospital Association, 
American Medical Association, American Nursing 
Home Association, Blue Cross Commission, and TJ.S. 
Public Health Service. Published in Proceedings of 
Workshop on Hospital-Nursing Home Relationships. 
(Item 21 in appendix O, Selected Bibliography.) 


rent need of long-term patients for acute treat- 
ment makes necessary the ready availability of 
the intensive services of the general hospital. 

The planning process should stimulate the 
development of specific arrangements between 
related facilities: (1) to assure that appropriate 
services will bo available at such time and to 
the extent necessary to meet the patient’s cur- 
rent needs; (2) to assure the continuing avail- 
ability of essential clinical and social informa- 
tion; and (3) to promote continuity of care. 
Special emphasis should be given to the devel- 
opment of procedures for easy transfer, as 
necessary, to intensive treatment facilities, 

8. Patient placement should he in accord- 
ance with need for service. 

Facilities and programs will be used most 
effectively if long-term patients are placed ac- 
cording to their primary needs for service and 
if patients with similar service needs arc placed 
together, either in a single extensive facility or 
in separate specialized facilities. The conse- 
quent increase in operational efficiency should 
result in belter patient care, more effective use 
of available staff, and optimum utilization of 
existing facilities, 

Determination of a patient's needs for serv- 
ice should bo made by a practicing physician, 
with the assistance of nursing, social work, and 
other personnel as required. Subsequent place- 
ment should be based on thorough knowledge 
of the patient’s medical and social circum- 
stances, and on a realistic evaluation of the serv- 
ices available in existing facilities and through 
programs of out-of-institution care. 

9. Physical transfer of long-term pa- 
tients should he minimized. 

Permanent transfer of long-term patients 
between institutions, or transfers for extended 
periods of time, should occur only when neces- 
sitated by pronounced changes in the patient’s 
need for service. If the patient load, warrants, 
various types of services should be provided 
within the same facility in order to minimize 
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physical transfers and the inevitable emotional 
disturbance to the patient. Older people, in 
particular, should not be required to change 
their surroundings unnecessarily. 

10. Facilities for long-term care should 
be so located that the services of an orga- 
nized medical staff are readily accessible. 

Because of their varied and frequent need 
for medical treatment and supervision, long- 
term patients should have ready access to a wide 
range of medical and related services. When- 
ever feasible, facilities for long-term care should 
be established in close proximity to an orga- 
nized program of medical and therapeutic serv- 
ices, found most frequently within the setting 
of a general hospital or other medical complex. 
Physical proximity would facilitate the de- 
velopment of cooperative relationships and help 
to assure both the availability of medical and 
related competencies and accessibility to spe- 
cialized facilities and techniques as needed. 

In addition, location near an existing com- 
plex of services within a community would pro- 
vide easier access by patients to religious and 
recreational facilities in the community, and 
would make possible more frequent visits by 
relatives and friends. 

11. The concept of preventive and re- 
storative care should be incorporated in all 
long-term treatment programs. 

A prime objective of every facility for the 
chronically ill and disabled should be to prevent 
disability and to assist the patient to retain or 
recover maximum use of his remaining capa- 
bilities. In. order to minimize the extent of dis- 
ability and to prevent secondary disability, an 
evaluation of the patient’s rehabilitation 
potential should be made, under medical super- 
vision, as early in his illness as possible. If at 
all feasible, a program of restorative services, 
including periodic revaluation, should bo in- 
stituted and continued until maximum gain has 
been realized. Thereafter, programs of sus- 


taining services should be provided to maintain 
the patient at his optimum functional level. 

12. Home care services should be an in- 
tegral part of areawide planning for facili- 
ties and services. 

Many chronically ill and aged persons now 
receiving care on an inpatient basis do not re- 
quire the specialized resources of a hospital or 
the formal supervision of a nursing or custodial 
home. Under a properly organized home care 
program, the service needs of these patients 
may be adequately met in their own homes. 
Similarly, for some patients, caro at home may 
precede, follow, or bo interspersed with care in 
a hospital or other institution . 4 

Well-organized homo care services will 
help to prevent situations requiring hospitaliza- 
tion; moreover, by assuring continuity of medi- 
cal and nursing services, these programs would 
facilitate early discharge from the hospital. 
Adequate periodic assessment of patients on 
home caro is essential. 

13. Programs for supervision and main- 
tenance of health of persons residing in 
homes or housing for the aged arc essential 
elements of areawide planning for long-term 
care. 

The expansion of housing for the aged un- 
der community or religious sponsorship or 
through urban housing development requires 
the parallel development of organized super- 
visory and maintenance health services. The 
areawide planning agency should encourage 
such homes or housing authorities to establish 
appropriate programs of health care, including 
preventive services, or to enter into agreements 
for provision of adequate supervisory and main- 
tenance health servicos with health departments, 
hospitals, and other community health services. 


4 Commission on Chronic Illness. Ohronio Illness itt 
the V fitted States ♦ Yol. 2, “Care of the Long-Term Pa- 
tient”, p. 31. (Item 1 in appendix C, Selected Bibliog- 
raphy,) 
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14. Community programs for early de- 
tection, treatment, and rehabilitation of per- 
sons with mental illness should be an in- 
tegral part of areawide planning programs. 

Current treatment techniques give added 
emphasis to the feasibility and desirability of 
community-based treatment facilities for the 
mentally ill. The areawide planning agency 
should encourage one or more general hospitals 
within the planning area to establish or expand 
facilities for diagnosis and short-term treatment 
of persons in early stages of mental illness. 
Consideration should also be given to the devel- 
opment of formalized programs to which pa- 
tients discharged from State psychiatric facil- 
ities may be referred for after-care and 
rehabilitation. These programs may include 
day and night hospitals for persons who are 
in the process of being assimilated into the 
community, as well as specialized nursing homes 
and organized outpatient clinics. 

Aroawide planning for community-based 
psychiatric care should include consideration of 
the special needs of the emotionally disturbed.'' 

15. The need for tuberculosis facilities 
and programs should be considered as part 
of planning for long-term care. 

Kecent advances in the medical treatment 
of tuberculosis have made it possible to treat 
tuberculous patients in community-based facil- 
ities, and special units in general hospitals. 
The need for organized treatment services at 
the community level, and the necessity of ex- 
tended medical supervision and treatment of 
other medical and surgical conditions of tuber- 
culous patients, should be considered by the 
areawide planning agency in developing an 
adequate total program of care. 

Where sufficient need exists, specialized tu- 
bei’culosis facilities or units should be pro- 


“ The problem of the emotionally disturbed is dis- 
cussed in the report of the Surgeon General’s Ad Hoc 
Oommitteo on Planning for Mental Health Facilities, 
Planning of Facilities for Mental Health Services. 
(Item 14 of appendix 0, Selected Bibliography.) 


gramed, but they should be in close relationship 
to general hospitals. Existing tuberculosis fa- 
cilities that are not fully utilized should be 
considered for conversion to use in other pro- 
grams of long-term care, if they meet accepted 
standards of structural and functional suit- 
ability. 

16. The areawide planning agency 
should encourage the adoption and use of 
standards for construction, maintenance, 
and operation, as advocated by recognized 
national authorities. 

In the interest of better patient care, the 
adoption and enforcement of adequate stand- 
ards for licensure and for eligibility for grants- 
in-aid or loan programs should be actively sup- 
ported by the areawide planning agency. All 
long-term care facilities and services in the area 
should be required to comply with these stand- 
ards and encouraged to exceed them. In addi- 
tion to their use as bases for upgrading the 
quality of patient services, these standards 
should servo as criteria against which proposed 
new construction or programing in the aroa 
could bo evaluated, Pressures for long-1 erm 
beds should not be permitted to result in tho 
toleration by tho regulatory agency of sub- 
standard facilities and services. 

17. Higher quality of care should he pro- 
moted through the development of programs 
of education and training*. 

Improvement of patient care can be pro- 
moted by the planning agency through stimu- 
lation and support of organized educational 
and training programs for professional and 
paramedical staff of long-term institutions. In 
many instances, education, and training may bo 
provided through a formalized program con- 
ducted by a qualified educational institution. 
In addition, up-to-date concepts and procedures 
essential to good care may be brought to the 
staffs of long-term institutions through organ- 
ized inservice training programs involving reg- 
ular visits by qualified professional personnel. 
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18- Planning for long-term care facili- 
ties and services should be based on patient 
needs rather than on the availability of 
funds. 

The planning, organization, and develop- 
ment of facilities and services for long-term care 
should not bo influenced by sources of funds or 
restrictions which may be attached to available 
methods of financing construction or operation. 
In the interest of optimum patient care and 
economic use of available resources, proposals 
for unnecessary or inappropriate types of fa- 
cilities or services should be actively opposed.® 
If restrictions applied by financing agencies, 
either public or private, have an adverse in- 
fluonco on planning for facilities or services, the 
planning agency should undertake action to 
modify or remove these restrictions, or it should 
develop new financing methods. Patient needs 
for service should be the prime determinant in 
the planning, organization, and development of 
facilities for long-term treatment and care. 

19. Programs of research and evaluation 
should be established as a guide for continu- 
ing development of the planning process. 

To assess the effectiveness of planning and 
implementation, the areawide planning agency 


a tl'hla problem Is discussed In Areawide Planning for 
Hospitals ancl Related Health PaefltHes. (Item 16 in 
Appendix 0, Selected Bibliography.) 


should promote the development of continuing 
programs of research and evaluation of selected 
factors affecting the provision of long-term 
services within the planning area. Examples of 
pertinent areas of study include: numbers and 
types of patients served, patterns of treatment, 
patient placement, patterns of referral, length 
of stay, effectiveness of staff utilization, 
methods of payment and use of funds, and 
the effectiveness of interservico relationships. 
The reliability of research results as bases for 
futuro planing action will depend upon the ex- 
tent and quality of cooperation provided by the 
participating institutions, organizations, and 
agencies. 

20. A greater proportion of funds raised 
through community fund-raising campaigns 
should be allocated to long-term care facili- 
ties and services. 

In general, programs of long-term treat- 
ment and care receive less than their propor- 
tionate share of the funds provided for health 
facilities through fund-raising campaigns, The 
increasing demand for long-term services and 
the resulting need for capital and operational 
funds make it essential that financial assistance 
for these programs be sought from all available 
sources. Demonstration of the relative need for 
long-term care facilities and services, in coin- 
parision to other programs of health care, should 
provide a basis for requesting increased alloca- 
tions from public fund-raising drives. 
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Chapter V 

Overcoming Obstacles 


Realistic planning for long-term care will de- 
pend upon the quality of leadership exercised 
and the accurate identification of the various 
factors that may all'ect the proposed program. 
Relevant legislation and regulations, current 
economic trends, and social attitudes toward 
long-term illness should he assessed to deter- 
mine their influence upon planning recommen- 
dations and their projected development. In 
particular, factors that might impede the reali- 


zation of the planned program must be inden- 
tified and analyzed so that appropriate meas- 
ures can be initiated to minimize or offset their 
influence. 

The general areas requiring attention in- 
clude: existing and proposed methods of financ- 
ing construction and operation; availability of 
qualified staff; adequacy of organizational, ad- 
ministrative, and regulatory procedures; and 
the possibto influence of prevailing social and 
cultural attitudes within the area. 


Financial Considerations 


The establishment and operation of an ade- 
quate system of facilities and services for the 
long-term patient is not inexpensive. Costs of 
treatment and care of the chronically ill and 
disabled vary widely, depending upon the na- 
ture and severity of the illness or disability and 
on the typo of care being providod. Differences 
between the costs of caring for the acutely ill 
and for the long-term patient have been found 
frequently to reflect differences in quality of the 
services furnished. Per patient expend! Lure for 
long-term care may well exceed the comparable 
cost for the short-term patient, particularly if 
high quality care is provided. Efforts to ex- 
pand or improve the services providod by facili- 
ties for long-term patients will bo directly in- 
fluenced by tho extent to which now or improved 
patterns of financing can be developed, both 
for initial costs of needed construction and for 
continuing costs of operation. 

Availability of Capital Financing 

In programing additional construction, the 
planning group must consider the possible 


sources of capital funds and tho capability and 
willingness of prospective sponsors to provide 
tho typo and quality of service for which pres- 
ent and potential need has beeen determined. 

Potential sources of funds for capital con- 
struction include lax revenues, funds received 
through contributions or bequests, and private 
investment. Identification of tho source from 
which funds may be anticipated for specific 
construction projects will depend primarily 
upon tho nature and sponsorship of the planned 
construction and on its proposed utilization. 
Certain types of facilities, for example, have 
traditionally been constructed and supported by 
public funds; proposed construction or expan- 
sion of these facilities must accordingly iuvolvo 
consideration of the availability of such funds. 
Similarly, tho availability of funds for remod- 
eling or expanding existing facilities will be 
influenced by the nature of tho present spon- 
sorship and tho avenues of financial support 
which have already been established. 

A number of States have developed pro- 
grams of direct grant assistance to qualified 
sponsors for construction of neoded long-term 
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facilities. The possibility of involving other 
levels of government in these programs as means 
of stimulating needed construction should not 
be overlooked. State, county, and local govern- 
ments, through their programs of public assist- 
ance and aid to the aged and disabled, are al- 
ready heavily involved in financing the care and 
treatment of the long-term patient, 

The Hill-Burton program has, since its 
Inception in 1946, made grant funds available 
through State agencies for the construction of 
general, chronic disease, mental, and tubercu- 
losis hospitals. Since 1954, similar funds have 
been provided for constructing facilities offer- 
ing skilled nursing care. Integration of local 
planning into the statewide plan will ensure 
that Hill-Burton funds will be allocated to 
projects programed and approved by the local 
planning group. 

Additional sources of capital financing in- 
clude fundraising campaigns, charitable orga- 
nizations, foundations, programs of organized 
philanthropy, and individual bequests. Here- 
tofore, funds provided for health facility con- 
struction have been utilized principally by gen- 
eral hospitals. The increasing importance of 
long-term illness makes it essential that a larger 
proportion of the funds from these sources be 
allocated to facilities for the treatment and care 
of long-term patients. 

Finally, funds available for private invest- 
ment, if directed into facilities providing high 
quality of care, can materially assist in achiev- 
ing areawide goals for long-term care. Fed- 
eral assistance for constructing privately owned 
nursing homes is available through the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration in the form of 
mortgage insurance and through the Small 
Business Administration as a direct or partici- 
pating loan. The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration also administers a mortgage insurance 
program for rental or cooperative housing and 
related facili ties for the elderly, Belated facili- 
ties may include infirmaries or other inpatient 
or outpatient health facilities. 1 


‘See Major Federal Aid Programs for Community 
Hospitals. (Item 4 In appendix o, Selected BibU- 
ography.) 


Cost of Maintenance and Operation 

Although capital construction funds aro 
important, adequate financial support for 
maintaining and operating facilities for long- 
term care is of equal or greater importance. Ho 
other single factor has as great an influence 
on the quality of institutional patient care. 

Revenue for the maintaining and operat- 
ing of long-term care facilities has heretofore 
been obtained primarily from direct patient 
payments and through allocation of tax funds, 
In recent years some Blue Cross plans huvo 
gained experience in covering services beyond 
those in general hospitals. Some plans are cov- 
ering benefit days other than for inpatient care 
in lieu of a lesser number of unused hospital 
days, thereby encouraging appropriate use of 
facilities and programs. A growing number 
of plans are also offering benefits to those ovor 
age 65 in skilled nursing facilities, as well as 
in programs of visiting nurse services. Some 
commercial insurance companies provide in- 
surance benefits beyond hospital care under 
major medical programs. 

Despite progress in recent years, rates of 
payment by State and local welfare and public 
assistance programs in most instances do not 
cover the cost of adequate care for the indigent 
or medically indigent chronically ill patients 
who are their responsibility. In addition, fail- 
ure to provide for long-term supportive serv- 
ices as well as short-term care has adversely 
affected the efficient utilization of existing 
facilities, and has deterred development of 
needed additional facilities. The planning 
agency, in cooperation with other groups, 
should urge State and local governments to ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to enable public agen- 
cies purchasing care and those operating long- 
term facilities, to make available the quality of 
care required. 5 As a supplemental approach, 
the planning group should explore the feasibil- 
ity of State, county, or local subsidies to oxist- 


* Commission on Chronic Illness, Ohronlo Illness in 
the United States, Volume II, “Oaro of the Long-Term 
Patient,” p, 432, (Item l in appendix 0, Selected 
Bibliography.) 
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ing acceptable institutions as an incentive to 
expand their facilities and services. 

Recent and proposed changes in Federal 
legislation which would provide assistance in 
financing medical care of the aged should be 
carefully considered by the local planning 


group. Evaluation of the potential impact of 
these measures on the effective demand for serv- 
ices and on the need for long-term care facili- 
ties and programs within the area may influence 
planning objectives and the procedures pro- 
posed for their implementation. 


Personnel and Staff Shortages 


The soARciTr of qualified personnel acts ns a 
deterrent to the development of needed facili- 
ties and services. Although personnel short- 
ages exist in virtually every field of health en- 
deavor, they are particularly pronounced in 
the field of long-term care. The areawido plan- 
ning agency should, therefore, be actively con- 
cerned with programs of recruitment, training, 
standards, utilization, and personnel policies 
within its area. 

The x-ole of the planning agency in per- 
sonnel programs within its area will depend 
greatly on the local situation. In all cases, the 
agency should participate fully with other 
organizations and agencies, encouraging, stimu- 
lating, coordinating, or lending needed assist- 
ance. Where no programs exist, the agency 
should initiate them, in cooperation with other 
interested groups. In many instances, the 
agency may serve as a factfinding body. Some 
of the problems that arise in this area, and some 
approaches to their solution, arc discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 

Heretofore, professional specialization in 
treating and caring for the chronically ill and 
disabled has been considered less challenging 
and less rewarding than work with the acutely 
ill. Relatively larger proportions of qualified 
personnel have accordingly been attracted to 
other areas of health service. This lack of pro- 
fessional interest, compounded by use of avail- 
able health competencies at less than peak ef- 
fectiveness, presents a major obstacle to at- 
tempts to dovolop a comprehensive program of 
long-term services. 

Improvement in personnel policies and 
working conditions will strengthen the competi- 
tive position of long-term care facilities, and 


provide a firmer basis for an active recruitment 
program. Additional measures to alleviate 
shortages include: review and reassignment of 
functions within a facility to make more effec- 
tive use of trained personnel; joint utilization 
of specialized personnel by two or more facili- 
ties or agencies; and the development of in- 
service training programs. The possibility of 
more extensive use of qualified part-time or 
semiretired personnel, volunteers, technicians, 
and aides to supplement the services of pro- 
fessional personnel, should not be overlooked. 
Moreover, the development of facility-based 
programs for training the family to care for the 
patient at homo would assist in conserving 
skilled manpower. Selection of the particular 
measures to be used in a given local situation 
will depend upon the types of staff skills needed, 
the availability of qualified personnel within 
the planning area, and the probability of a pro- 
ductive response to recruitment efforts. 

In addition to the shortage of skilled 
personnel, the related problem of standards for 
the various staff competencies should be re- 
viewed. In the interest of improving patient 
care, those standards that are not commensu- 
rate with the desired quality of care should be 
recommended for revision, and proposals should 
be made for reassignment of present staff to 
functions more appropriate to their skills. 

Finally, efforts should be mado to increase 
the pool of available health manpower through 
programs of professional education and inserv- 
ico training, and to induce a greater proportion 
of trained personnel to enter the field of long- 
term care, Current programs of medical, nurs- 
ing, and social work education should be 
reoriented to place increased emphasis on the 
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characteristics and treatment of the long-term 
patient and on his needs for service. Training 
programs for licensed practical nurses and 
nurses aides should ho expanded and recruit- 
ment activities intensified, 

More emphasis should be given to training 
personnel already engaged in providing service 
to long-term patients. A grooving number of 
official and voluntary health agencies are offer- 
ing financial assistance for training programs 
for nursing home personnel. Similarly, hos- 
pitals and professional associations are giving 
more recognition to inservice education and 
training programs. Problems of financing 

Organizational, 
and Regulatory 

In most communities, services for the chroni- 
cally ill and disabled are marked by division of 
regulatory responsibility and lack of coordina- 
tion of activity and objectives. These condi- 
tions, which result from the historical pattern 
of development of long-term care, present sev- 
eral problems winch must be evaluated and re- 
solved if an effective pattern of services is to be 
achieved. Consideration of these problems is 
essential to identify need for changes in pat- 
terns of organization, administrative practice, 
and regulations and standards. 

Unsuitable Facilities and Programs 

Some institutions and programs originally 
established in response to a specific community 
need may now have outlived tlieir period of 
maximum effectiveness. Because of the nature 
of their programs, limited objectives, and the 
quality of the services, or because of the physi- 
cal condition of structures, these facilities and 
services may not be suitable for incorporation 
in the proposed pattern of coordinated services. 
Depending on the character of the deficiencies, 
determinations must be made and agreements 
reached as to the alternatives of modernization 
of the structures; redirection of program 


these programs must be recognized and addi- 
tional financial resources developed for train- 
ing in needed skills and competencies. 

Training programs for paramedical per- 
sonnel, particularly those in the various 
therapies and in social work, are not being 
fully utilized; these programs should bo made 
more attractive through modernization of cur- 
ricula, active recruitment, and direct financial 
assistance to personnel attending. In all pro- 
grams, opportunity should be provided for 
training and experience in all the settings in 
which patients receive care, including their 
own liomes. 

Administrative, 

Considerations 

emphasis ; possible combination with other pro- 
grams ; conversion to other use ; or elimination. 

Similarly, agencies whoso primary objec- 
tives are no longer appropriate, or which are 
operating inefficiently, should be persuaded to 
modify their programs, combine with oilier 
agencies, or terminate their activities in the in- 
terest of more effective utilization of available 
funds and resources. 

Fragmentation of Responsibility 

In most communities, responsibility for 
providing services to long-term patients is di- 
vided among a number of agencies and institu- 
tions. Programs of medical care, visiting nurse 
services, nursing and custodial care, social work 
services, and restorative services arc frequently 
provided by different organizations. Each has 
its own objectives and responsibility for only a 
limited aspect of care or treatment, or foi* a re- 
stricted group of eligible persons. 

Under this fragmented approach, little con- 
sideration is given to the patient’s total needs, 
or to the interrelated nature of these needs. Ar- 
rangements for appropriate services or for 
transfer between services, become more difficult, 
with resulting higher patient costs, inefficient 
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us© of services, and loss than optimum patient 
care. Problems of patient management become 
magnified, because of the loss of continuity of 
physician services and the difficulty of followup 
by related service personnel. In the interest of 
more effective treatment and continuity of pa- 
tient care, the various responsibilities for pa- 
tient care must be identified and efforts made to 
coordinate the related activities into a compre- 
hensive pattern of services more closely attuned 
to the patient’s total needs. The areawide 
planning agency provides the logical mechanism 
through which this can be accomplished. 

Low Licensure Requirements 

In a number of States, failure to establish 
or to enforce adequate standards of construction 
and care has encouraged the development of 
nursing care facilities providing a low quality 
of service. Preemption by these institutions of 
the existing demand for services has, in some 
areas, inhibited the development of more ade- 
quate facilities. A favorablo climate for im- 
provement of care and services should be 
provided by raising requirements and by de- 
veloping more effective procedures for their 
enforcement. 

Primary responsibility for establishing and 
enforcing standards for pafciont safety and ade- 
quacy of basic services in these facilities rests 
with the State licensing authority, which in 
most instances is tlio State health department. 
This authority should be stimulated to review 
licensure requirements and the effectiveness of 
enforcement procedures. Whore other agencies 
of State government are involved in the licens- 
ing process, recommended procedures for im- 
provement should be developed on a cooperative 
basis. In this connection, special consideration 
should bo given to the adequacy of structures 
that have been converted from other uses. As a 
minimum, the areawide planning agency should 
strongly recommend and work toward gradual 
elimination of all hospital and nursing facilities 
located in converted dwellings. 

In somo States, power to impose additional 
licensing requirements is vested in agencies of 


county and municipal government. The plan- 
ning agency should enlist the active support and 
cooperation of these groups to assure a more 
effective inspection and enforcement program. 

Inadequate Service Standards 

In the interest of improved patient service, 
appropriate standards of performance and of 
program adequacy are needed. In many facil- 
ities and programs, inadequate consideration 
has been given to such factors as the availabil- 
ity and use of consultative and rehabilitative 
services, adequacy of staff training and educa- 
tion, maintenance of appropriate patient rec- 
ords, and periodic patient evaluation. Present 
standards of patient care which may be con- 
sidered for adoption by the planning agency, in 
whole or in part, include the registration pro- 
gram of the Joint Commission on Accreditation 
of Hospitals; the standards of medical and 
nursing care approved by the American Medical 
Association, the American Nursing Home Asso- 
ciation, and the American Hospital Association; 
the standards of the American Nurses Associa- 
tion; and those adopted by the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, 8 4 s 

The standards accepted by the planning 
group should be recommended for adoption by 
all participating facilities in the area. While 
immediate conformance may not bo possible, 
demonstrated progress toward compliance with 
these standards should be required as a condi- 
tion for continuing participation by the facility 
in the area wide planning process. 


1 Nursing dare of the Chronically III and Aged, 
Approved by the Board of Trustees of the American 
Hospital Association, 1061. (Item SO in appendix O, 
Selected Bibliography.) 

* Guides /or Medical Care in Nursing Homes and 
Related Facilities , Approved by the American Medical 
Association, the American Nursing Home Association 
and tlio American Hospital Association, 1960, (Item 
40 in appendix G t Selected Bibliography.) 

B Standards o/ Oarofor Older People in Institutions, 
3 volumes, National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc,, 
New York, 1053, (Item 43 in appendix 0, Selected 
Bibliography.) 
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1mc\ of Continuity of 
Patient Information 

The changing needs of the long-term 
patient may occasionally require his transfer 
from one facility to another more appropriate 
to his changed status. At these times, the prob- 
lems of proper diagnosis and development of 
suitable plans for care would be materially 
lessened if information developed in earlier 
phases of treatment were made available, under 
appropriate safeguards, to the receiving facil- 
ity of service. 

Ideally, tills information should be fur- 
nished in advance of actual patient transfer. 
As a minimum, case summaries should be for- 
warded when the patient is transferred to 
another facility or service. The areawide 
planning agency could stimulate and assist in 
the development of a standard referral form to 


expidito the transfer of essential information 
between facilities. 

Zoning Problems 

Zoning regulations in some areas may pre- 
sent barriers to proposed construction of needed 
facilities at locations which would be most 
advantageous in terms of proximity to antici- 
pated patient sources or to related medical or 
other long-term facilities. In other instances, 
absence of adequate zoning restrictions may 
permit eventual deterioration of an area in 
which facility construction is being planned. 
Such factors as zoning- laws, trends in land use, 
and land cosls should bo carefully considered 
by the aroawide planning agency in terms of 
their present and future impact on planning 
objectives. 


Social and Cultural Attitudes 


Lack of widespread public understanding of 
the magnitude and urgency of the need for 
long-term care facilities and services presents a 
major problem to the development of effective 
measures to meet this need. There is, more- 
over, little understanding of the necessary com- 
ponents of good programs of chronic care. Ex- 
tensive programs of community education are 
required to stimulate public awareness of the 
growing problems of long-term care and to 
develop a sense of community responsibility for 
assuring adequate, properly staffed facilities 
and services for long-term patients. 


The need for community education is es- 
pecially evident in the held of care and support 
of the aged and infirm. The specialized nature 
of the services required by this group and the 
lack of appropriately organized programs of 
service are only beginning to bo recognized. 
The areawide planning agency should evaluate 
public attitudes toward the problems of' chronic 
illness and disability in order to successfully 
implement its long-term care program. If it 
fails to stimulate public interest in and recog- 
nition of the needs of long-term patients, its 
attempts to attract public support will be seri- 
ously hampered. 


Professional Attitudes 


Because of administrative and financing prob- 
lems, hospital administrators and boards of 
trustees have, for the most part, shown little 
interest in establishing needed facilities and 
services for patients with long-term illness. 


Organizations and individuals currently in- 
volved in providing long-term services are re- 
luctant to accept proposed changes affecting 
the organization or administration of their pro- 
grams. Physicians and persons in the other 
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health professions tend to consider care of long- 
term patients less interesting and less reward- 
ing than work in other fields of health endeavor, 
and have been diverted to areas of professional 
interest considered more attractive. 

Positive action by the planning agency to 
reorient these attitudes of professional groups 


is essential if a coordinated plan for high qual- 
ity services is to be achieved. Because of their 
key positions in the management of patients, 
physicians and hospital administrators, in par- 
ticular, must be stimulated to assume major 
roles in planning and organizing long-term 
services into a comprehensive pattern of care. 
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Chapter VI 

Developing and Implementing 
the Areawide Plan 


Areawide planning, which affects the interests 
of many people and groups, is something more 
than the formalization of a blueprint for specific 
action, It must be mewed as a continuing dy- 
namic process, responsive to the changing 
characteristics of the population and adaptable 
to shifting needs. Successful implementation 
of an areawide program for long-term care fa- 
cilities and services will depend upon the 
quality of leadership exercised by the areawide 
planning agency and the degree of cooperation 
generated among the various organizations and 
agencies toward achieving planning objectives. 
The value of planning is dependent upon its 
acceptance, and acceptance, in turn, is affected 
by the understanding and involvement of lay 
and professional individuals and groups who 
can contribute both to the planning and to pro- 
gram implementation. 

While the specific problems to be resolved 
will depend upon the characteristics of tlie local 
situation, certain, general considerations will be 
applicable to all areas. In this context, plan- 
ning consists of the following steps, several of 
which may occur concurrently : 

Recognition of the existence of an area wide 
problem of such magnitude that its solution 
requires the cooperative activity of a number 
of organizations and agencies. 

Organization of an areawide pla nning 
agency with a governing body drawn from 
the top echelon of lay and professional com- 
munity leadership . 1 

Establishment of written agreements with 
other community planning groups defining 

*See recommendations i n Areaacide Planning for 
Hospitals and Related Health Facilities, p. 15 (item 
10 in appendix O, Selected Bibliography.) 
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collaborative functions and specific spheres 
of interest and concern. 

Fact gathering, research in depth when ap- 
propriate, and analysis of data. 

Delineation of problems through data in- 
terpretation and review, determination of 
gaps in services, and identification of plan- 
ning objectives. 

Establishment of standards and criteria, 
based on those recommended by qualified na- 
tional bodies, for measuring planning pro- 
posals. 

Stimulation of individual organizatons and 
agencies to consider the findings and recom- 
mendations of the areawide planning agency 
in their self-evaluation and planning. 

Development of demonstrations, when ap- 
propriate, along with research to evaluate 
results. 

’ Establishment of ad hoc groups to study 
and seek solutions to specific problems de- 
lineated by the areawide planning agency. 

Review of planning proposals developed by 
individual organizations and agencies or by 
ad hoc groups to determine whether they 
meet standards and criteria established by 
the areawide planning agency. 

Phasing of planning proposals, when re- 
quired, on a short- and long-term basis. 

Followup, on appropriate occasions, to as- 
sure community understanding and support 
in implementing planning proposals. 

Ongoing evaluation of progress in achiev- 
ing planning objectives. 

Revaluation of planning determinations 
in terms of new developments or new infor- 
mation. 



Organization for Planning 


Tub organization for planning must be suit- 
able to the planning function to be performed. 
It must have the authority and capability to 
achieve its objectives. Planning for long-term 
facilities should proceed hand in hand with 
planning for short-term acute illness facilities 
as part of the total areawide planning activity. 
Because such problems do not exist to the same 
degree in all communities and areas throughout 
the country, they must be examined and re- 
solved by local initiative through the develop- 
ment of short- and long-range planning objec- 
tives geared to the needs of the area. 

A major factor in assuring the develop- 
ment of coordinated planning objectives which 
will be supported by the community is adherence 
to sound principles in organizing and designat- 
ing membership on the governing board of an 
areawide planning agency. Basic principles re- 
lating to the organization and function of such 
an agency are set forth in the joint report of 
the American Hospital Association and the 
Public Health Service, “Aroawide Planning for 
Hospitals and Related Health Facilities.’ 1 
Foremost is the principle that the areawide 
planning agency should have a governing body 
comprising members drawn from the top eche- 
lon of lay and professional community leader- 
ship. The agency should be organized on a 
permanent basis, with sufficient staff and operat- 
ing funds so that it can adequately discharge 
its responsibility to the community. 

Since other planning groups in the fields 
of patient care, health, welfare, and physical 


planning may already exist in the area, it ia 
important to correlate the functions of an area- 
wide planning agency for patient care facilities 
with the functions of these other groups and to 
recognize their spheres of interest and concern. 
Such correlation may take time, but upon its 
success will rest the future acceptance by people 
and groups already involved in serving the long- 
term patient. Through this correlation of ef- 
fort, the areawide planning agency may gain 
access to pertinent information and to the serv- 
ices of staff members of tlieso groups whose spe- 
cial skills will be invaluable to the planning 
process. Since the planning determinations 
will be sufficiently complex and widespread to 
create possible program and jurisdictional mis- 
understandings, the relationships that are 
worked out should be set forth in written agree- 
ments for formal adoption by governing boards 
of each collaborating agency. The understand' 
ing and endorsement of these planning deter- 
minations by professional organizations and 
societies concerned with the problem will help 
to achieve community acceptance. 

Close cooperation should also be developed 
with State and local government agencies re- 
sponsible for health, welfare and licensing. In 
particular, collaboration should be developed 
with the State Hill-Burton agency, which is 
charged by statute with the preparation of an 
annual State Plan for both long- and short-term 
patient care facilities. The areawide planning 
agency should be formally recognized by the 
State Hill-Burton agency. 


Data Required for Planning 

Collection, tabulation, and analysis of data mittee composed of representatives of col- 

are essential to the planning process. Avail- laborating planning agencies.. The mdividua s 

ability of adequate and valid data provides a selected should be qualified in procedures for 

sound basis for delineating problems, identify- data collection, tabulation, and analysis, an 

ing gaps in service, and determining planning in facilitating access to required sources ox 

objectives. Before undertaking the task of data information, ^ , 4 

collection, an areawide planning agency should As the first step in collecting basic 

consider the formation of a joint technical com- current studies and surveys of long-term pa xen 
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care facilities and services should be examined. 
Next, using the data thus collected, supple- 
mented as necessary by agency surveys, a series 
of profiles should he developed as part of a 
qualitative inventory of present facilities and 
programs in the area and of estimates of cur- 
rent and potential demand for care. These may 
be listed as follows : 

Profile of existing facilities and services: 

Numbers, type, size, sponsorship, structural 
and functional condition, admission policies, 
and relationships with other facilities and 
services. 

Profile of current patients: 

Numbers, type, length of stay, rate of flow 
into and out of facilities, method and amount 
of payment. 

Profile of available medical and related 
personnel, including professional groups : 

Data covering physicians, dentists, profes- 
sional and practical nurses, aides, special ther- 
apists, social workers, 

Profile of population: 

Trends, ago groups, concentration, socioeco- 
nomic and cultural characteristics, and prev- 
alence of chronic illnesses. 

Profile of topography: 

Transportation routes and costs, natural har- 
riers, shopping centers, and location of facilities 
and services. 

Profile of socioeconomic conditions: 

Income, housing, aging centers, and educa- 
tional and activity opportunities. 


From the above profiles, estimates of re- 
quirements may be developed, including: 

Current requirements — met and unmet: 

These would be based on such factors as pop- 
illation characteristics, morbidity rates, type 
and amount of financial support, and the char- 
acteristics of inpatient population, both in hos- 
pitals and in nursing homes. 

Potential requirements: 

These would be based on the effect of changes 
in population, in morbidity rates, and in financ- 
ing methods as well as on new systems of rela- 
tionship between services. 

In some instances preliminary review and 
analysis of basic data will reveal problem areas 
requiring more intensive examination and 
study. In such situations a research program, 
carried out in depth, may be appropriate. Here 
again, technical committees of qualified people 
can greatly assist in developing research pro- 
tocol and in suggesting procedures for develop- 
ing community understanding and support. 

To assure that the goals established for the 
pi aiming process are being achieved, procedures 
adopted for data collection and analysis should 
ho revaluatod at regular intervals. Arrange- 
ments should be made for regular review of 
procedures with collaborating groups nnd co- 
operating government agencies so that the data- 
gathering programs may be correlated with 
those carried out by these agencies. 


Developing Conclusions and Recommendations 


Tim validity of planning conclusions will de- 
pend upon the degree of judgment that can be 
brought to the interpretation of data and to the 
review of the complex pattern of needs and 
obstacles involved in the planning process. 
Particularly in the delineation of problems that 
exist in tho planning area will the staff of the 
areawide planning agency benefit from the 
guidance of members of the agency’s governing 
body. This body may also wish to request col- 


laborating planning groups to appoint repre- 
sentatives to a joint planning policy committee 
which can participate in interpreting data and 
in reviewing problem situations. 

The adoption of professional and physical 
standards is essential to the accurate delinea- 
tion of existing problems as well as to the review 
of planning proposals developed by individual 
organizations and agencies. In addition, prin- 
ciples of sound financing require the dovelop- 
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ment of criteria for eflicient operation of 
programs and prudent use of resources. These 
criteria may relate to size, location, and staffing 
of a service facility or an operating agency. 
Standards and criteria published by qualified 
national bodies, such as the American Hospital 
Association, American Medical Association, 
Federal Housing Authority, Joint Commission 
on the Accreditation of Hospitals, American 
Nurses Association, National League for Nurs- 
ing, and the Public Health Service, will servo 
to guide an areawido planning agency in estab- 
lishing realistic standards and criteria for its 
planning area. 

Data obtained for each long-term patient 
care facility should be sufficiently detailed to 
permit a reliable evaluation of tho effectiveness 
of its services; appropriateness of location in 
relation to the population being served and to 
other patient care facilities; appropriateness of 
sponsorship ; admission qualifications; pay- 


ments for service; and structural potential for 
expansion, addition of new services, or conver- 
sion to other uses. Only those facilities found 
to be currently or potentially acceptable for 
service should be considered for inclusion in 
determining future planning objectives, 

Certain vested interests in the area will bo 
directly affected by the conclusions and recom- 
mendations that are developed and by the stand- 
ards and criteria that are established. In gen- 
eral these interests are professionally oriented 
and can be expected to support planning deter- 
minations. However, their acceptance can bo 
more readily obtained if professional commit- 
tees are set up to review planning determina- 
tions and advise on matters of policy. Tho 
assistance of membership associations of phy- 
sicians, nurses, and other professional groups, 
and of hospitals, nursing homes, and homos for 
the aged should be sought in setting up such 
committees. 


Involvement op Organizations and Agencies 


Tub validity of planning determinations and 
the degree to which program objectives can bo 
attained will be influenced by the extent to 
which the areawide planning agency can 
achieve close cooperative relationships with 
other organizations and agencies active in pro- 
moting health, patient care, and State and local 
planning. 

Local community hospitals should be urged 
to accept a major role in the pattern of services 
to be developed for long-term patients. Agree- 
ments with these institutions should be worked 
out early in tlie planning process in regard to 
their acceptance of responsibility for key activi- 
ties, and for effecting necessaiy changes in 
physical oi’ganization, current patterns of 
operation, and existing functional relationships 
with other facilities and programs in the area. 

Out-of-institutional programs also play an 
important role in providing needed services to 
the long-term patient. Pertinent data on these 
programs should be developed and an evalua- 
tion made of the adequacy of existing programs, 


quality of service, and potential for future use. 

In counseling with individual facilities and 
programs in the area, staff of the area wide plan- 
ning agency can interpret general planning 
determinations and the findings arising from 
evaluations of specific facilities and programs. 
Each organization and agency should bo en- 
couraged to form its own planning group to 
study information devoloped by the areawido 
planning agency, to define its specific com- 
munity role, and to initiate the development of 
realistic programs and plans. Staff can assist 
this group by suggesting questions that should 
be considered and by reporting on other facili- 
ties and services in the area which may supple- 
ment services or duplicate facilities. 

When major planning problems aro 
identified that cannot be solved through the 
efforts of one organization or agency, the area- 
wide planning agency may suggest that an ad 
hoc group be established to study the problem 
in depth and to develop alternate solutions. 
Membership on such a committee should be 
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drawn from organizations and agencies that 
have an interest in the problem and from people 
wlio have demonstrated their ability to con- 
tribute to the delineation and solution of com- 
munity problems. 

Physician participation in the program is 
essential to assure proper medical management 
of the patient, the adoption of appropriate pro- 
fessional standards, and the coordination of 
services required to meet patient needs. Deci- 
sions as to patient placement, provision of 
specialty services, and scheduling of possible 
transfer should involve the physician, in co- 
operation with hospital administrators, hospital 
and visiting nurses, and social workers, as in- 
dicated. 

Chronic illness centers, which provide in- 
formation, referral and counseling services, 
should be encouraged to participate in the plan- 
ning process. Such centers serve as a focal 
point for assisting any chronically ill person, 
regardless of his referral source, by providing 
information, consultation, and referral to an 
appropriate facility whether for needed diag- 
nostic procedures or for care and treatment. 

Local planning and coordinating organi- 
zations in the health and welfare field have an 
important role in planning long-term care fa- 
cilities. Whenever possible, they should be 
involved through formal cooperative relation- 
ships, such as representation on the board and 
participation in ad hoc committees. Agree- 
ment on respective functions should be reached. 
Channels of communication should be developed 
so that reports and findings on such matters of 
mutual interest as identification of needed serv- 
ices may readily be brought before the arcawide 
planning agency. Such cooperative relation- 
ships should be sought with community welfare 
councils, health councils, and hospital councils. 

Local health departments, through their 
legal and administrative responsibility for com- 
munity health problems, can exert a direct and 
authoritative influence on the nature and quality 
of community services. Their knowledge of 
local needs and of existing community resources 
should place them in a favorable position for 
stimulating activity in the field of long-term 
care, developing appropriate motivations, and 


acting as catalysts for necessary action. Their 
direct concern with health maintenance pro- 
grams and with problems of prevention and con- 
trol accentuates the need for early involvement 
of these agencies in the planning process and 
for securing their continuing support in imple- 
menting the program. 

Similarly, local welfare departments have 
long been instrumental in providing and financ- 
ing various medical care services for the needy 
and indigent. As purchasers and providers of 
care and service for welfare recipients, these 
organizations have a direct influence on the de- 
mand for long-term care and on the quality of 
services being provided. Close cooperative re- 
lationships must be developed with these agen- 
cies if coordinated planning is to be effective. 

Responsibility for developing a statewide 
plan for hospital and medical facilities, includ- 
ing those for long-term care, is vested in the 
State Hill-Burton agency. By establishing 
close collaborative relationships with that 
agency, tho areawide planning agency can bo as- 
sured of consultation, guidance, and direct as- 
sistance in formulating areawide planning 
objectives, and of subsequent endorsement and 
support of recommended projects. Recogni- 
tion of the local planning group’s cooperative 
affiliation with the Hill-Burton agency will help 
to promote local acceptance of its planning de- 
cisions and recommendations for construction. 

Coordination of State and local planning 
efforts would assure that area wide planning will 
bo in accord with the planning guidelines and 
techniques endorsed by the Hill-Burton Slate 
agency. Incorporation of local decisions into 
the statewide plan and program for construc- 
tion would be more easily realized. Moreover, 
there would be greater assurance that grant 
funds available under the Hill-Burton program 
would bo allocated to desirable projects within 
the area. Endorsement of proposed construc- 
tion projects by tlie areawide planning agency 
should be a prerequisite to allocation of Hill- 
Burton funds. 

Other State organizations involved in the 
prevention, care, and treatment of long-term 
illness include State mental health agencies, in- 
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atitutional authorities, programs for tubercu- 
losis prevention and control, and departments 
of vocational rehabilitation. Development of 
cooperative relationship between these pro- 
grams and the areawide planning agency would 


provide mutual benefits through interchange of 
information, proper allocation of responsibility, 
improved utilization of available services, and 
better programing of needed facilities and 
services. 


Review and Phasing oe Planning Proposals 


The efficacy of an areawide planning agency 
will be evidenced by the skill with which it bal- 
ances proposals for construction or develop- 
ment of services against the needs of the plan- 
ning area and the availability of financing, and 
by the extent to which it achieves desirable mod- 
ifications of existing facilities and services. 
Procedures for handling planning proposals 
submitted by individual organizations and agen- 
cies, or by ad hoc groups, should be developed 
early in the planning process. These should 
include the method for submitting proposals, 
procedures for consultation, rules for both pri- 
vate and public hearings, and provision for pub- 
lic announcement of support or disapproval. 
Throughout the process, primary emphasis 
should bo placed upon the needs of the area as 
a whole, rather than on any ono segment of the 
population or on the interests of a particular 
group. 

In some areas, the number of desirable plan- 
ning proposals may exceed the availability 
of financing. Under such circumslanccs the 
areawido planning agency will find it neces- 
sary to develop, jointly with all interested par- 
ties, an acceptable pattern for phasing planned 
facilities and services. Some proposals will be 
given short-term priority while others will re- 
ceive a long-term priority. In determining 
priorities, the areawide planning agency should 
consider both the need for a particular facility 


or service and the ability of individual organ- 
izations and agencies to secure necessary fi- 
nancing. 

Of importance to phasing proposed con- 
struction is the development of a detailed body 
of knowledge of existing and potential resources 
for capital financing. Availability of this 
information will help to stimulate needed con- 
struction, to encourage responsible sponsorship, 
and to develop an orderly schedule for con- 
struction of needed facilities. Possible sources 
of construction financing which should be in- 
vestigated include : Federal, State, and local tax: 
funds; philanthropy, both private and insti- 
tutional; private investment capital; public 
bond issues; accumulated capital revenues; 
fund-raising activities; and private borrowing. 
In addition, other potential sources of capital 
funding should be explored, including those less 
commonly used in the field of long-term facil- 
ity construction, such as labor unions and char- 
itable organizations. 

The areawide planning agoncy should as- 
sume responsibility for active assistance t.o 
sponsors of approved construction, through 
formal endorsement of requests for capital 
funds and by support of specific projects in 
fund drives. Similarly, planning proposals 
not in conformance with estabished planning 
objectives should be actively discouraged 
through dissuasion and by refusal of endorse- 
ment for financial assistance, 


Continuing Review and Revaluation 

As part of its planning responsibility^ the area- tinning programs of review and evaluation of 
wide planning agency should undertake con- the various factors affecting the availability 
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and quality of patient services. The informa- 
tion thus developed will provide needed bases 
for necessary action. 

In many areas, attempts to improve patient 
service in long-term patient care facilities have 
been hampered by low State licensing require- 
ments. To assure adequate quality of construc- 
tion and patient care, an areawide planning 
agency should encourage and support programs 
designed to review minimum standards of 
construction and operation and to stimulate 
upward revision. Conformance to these stand- 
ards should be required as a prerequisite to ac- 
ceptance of an existing or proposed facility in 
tlie planned pattern of long-term care. 

Studies of payment practices and of ade- 
quacy of operating income of facilities and pro- 
grams within the area should be initiated and 
encouraged. Possible expansion of prepay- 
ment benefits to such services as skilled nursing 
care, rehabilitative services, and home care 
should be explored. Inadequate payment for 
long-term patient care services by Stale and 
local welfare agencies have frequently resulted 
in difficulty in patient placement and in pro- 
vision of low quality patient care. The area- 
wide planning agency, in cooperation with 
State and local organizations and voluntary 
groups, should stimulate the development of an 
active program of publicity, education, and 
direct appeal to appropriate authorities to de- 
velop more adequate State and local financing 
of services based on a system of full cost 
reimbursement. 

Public understanding and approval of the 
activities of the areawide planning agency will 
be reflected in the degree to which planning 
objectives and recommendations are accepted by 
organizations, agencies, and individuals pro- 
viding long-term patient care. Tor this rea- 
son, procedures should be developed for ade- 
quate publicity throughout the area through 
published reports, organized presentations, 
news releases, and radio and television pro- 
grams. Special groups such as service orga- 
nizations, chambers of commerce, union groups, 
and influential individuals should be kept in- 


formed through regular distribution of appro- 
priate publicity and progress reports. 

The planning process can never be static. 
New developments and new information will 
necessitate periodic revaluation of planning 
determinations. Revaluation procedures should 
be built into the planning process to allow the 
governing body of the areawide planning agen- 
cy and all collaborating planning bodies to 
effect necessary modifications in accordance 
with changing conditions. As new situations 
develop, the areawide planning agency should 
stimulate tho establishment of more appropri- 
ate patterns of patient care and, where feasible, 
the realignment of existing facilities to meet 
the changed needs. 

A number of developments are occurring 
with which the areawide planning agency will 
wish to keep abreast. Stimulated by corporate 
and large individual givers, several cities have 
embarked upon united campaigns to raise 
money to construct short- and long-term pa- 
tient care facilities. Since there is consider- 
able competition for funds raised by this meth- 
od, an established and accepted procedure for 
review and hearings can be of great importance 
to community acceptance of united fund 
objectives. 

An area wide planning agency can sorve in 
other ways to assist the planning process. It 
can employ technically qualified personnel, 
such as architects and engineers, to review 
plans and specifications and to oversee the let- 
ting of contracts. If consultants in specific 
specialties are retained, they can also give ad- 
vice and guidance to sponsors of prospective 
and existing facilities and programs. The 
agency can explore the need for coordination 
of programs of education and training and can 
give leadership and guidance to tlie initiation 
and implementation of planning in this field. 
It can investigate tho need for research into 
problems related to the care of the long-term 
patient and to the administration of long-term 
patient care services, and can stimulate and 
direct the steps required to set tho research in 
motion and to secure adequate financing and 
staffing, 
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Appendix A. 

BACKGROUND REFERENCE DATA 


Problems of Long-Term Illness and Care 


Prepared by 

Program Evaluation and Reports Branch 
Division of Hospital and Medical Facilities 
Public Health Service 



Fact Sheet 1 


Prevalence of Long-Term Illness 


Dimensions of the Problem 

® According to the U.S. National Health Survey, an estimated 74 million 
persons, or 42 percent of the civilian noninstitutional population of the United 
States, -were reported as having one or more chronic conditions during the two- 
year period ending June 1961. 

® Of these, a total of over 19 million persons, or 11 percent of the population, 
had a chronic condition that prevented or limited their usual activity. 

For 14.2 million persons, this limitation was so severe as to result in 
an inability or reduced ability to work, to keep house, or go to school. 

Each person reported to have a chronic activity limitation had an aver- 
age of 1.4 chronic conditions. 


Affects All Ages 

® While chronic illness affects persons of all ages, a disproportionate number 
of elderly persons are affected to some extent by a chronic disability. 

Over 12 million individuals, or nearly four-fifths of all persons aged 
65 or older who were not in institutions at the time of the survey 
(1959-61), had some kind of chronic condition— -nearly twice the propor- 
tion of individuals in the general population. 


Severity of Chronic Conditions 

® As age increases, the impact of chronic illness becomes more severe. Thirty- 
eight percent of persons 65 years of age and over were limited in major ac- 
tivity, in contrast to 4.8 percent of those aged 17-44. 

® During 1959-60 some 2.8 billion days of restricted activity resulting from 
illness or injury were experienced— -an average of 16 days per person in the 
civilian noninstitutional population of the United States, 

® Older persons report more disability days than do younger persons. 

Persons under 45 years of age averaged 12 days per year, compared with 
about 38 days per person aged 65 and over. 



® Bed-disability days totaled 1.1 billion, or more than one-third (37 percent) 
of the total days of restricted activity. 

Porsons aged 65 and over averaged 14 days per person, in contrast to 
about 4 to 8 days per person in the younger age groups. 

Duration of Chronic Limitations 

® Nearly 6 million porsons, or 42 percent of the 14.2 million with chronic 
limitations affecting their major activity, had their present degree of limita- 
tion for 5 years or more. 

® More than 5 million were so limited from 1 to 4 years and 2.1 million had 
such chronic activity limitations for less than a year. 

Conditions Most Frequently Reported 

® During 1959—01, the chronic conditions most frequently reported as causes 
of activity limitation were heart disease, arthritis and rheumatism, mental and 
nervous disorders, high blood pressure, impairments of lower extremities and 
hips, visual impairment, and paralysis (complete or partial). 
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Fact Sheet 2 


Characteristics of Long-Term Patient Care 


General Hospital Care 

8 Tlio average length of stay in general stort-stay hospitals increases sub- 
stantially with the age of the patient. 

According to the U.S. National Health Survey, during 1958-60 the 
average hospital slay for the civilian noninstitutional population was 8.4- 
days in these hospitals; children under 16 years of age averaged 6.0 days, 
and persons aged 65 and over had an average of 14.9 days. 

© More than one-fourth of the total hospital days for patients discharged from 
general short-stay hospitals was for a hospital stay exceeding one month. 

For patients 65 and over, nearly two-fifths of the days were for stays 
of 31 days or longer. 

Mental Hospital Care 

® The proportion of older persons in mental hospitals has been increasing 
markedly. 

In 1958 on any given day about one out of every three beds in public 
mental hospitals hi the United States was occupied by a person aged 66 
or older. 

Since 1939, the ratio of persons aged 65 and over hospitalized for menial 
illness to the total aged population has increased 40 percent, while for all 
other age groups there has been a steady decrease in the ratio. 

In 1958, first admission rates to public mental hospitals showed a sub- 
stantial increase with advancing age, particularly among those aged 65 
and over. More than one-fourth (27 percent) of all first admissions were 
aged 65 and over. 

These aged mentally ill who are currently in mental hospitals are about 
equally divided among tho following two groups: (1) those admitted at 
younger ages and who have grown old in these institutions (schizophrenic 
patients constitute the greatest proportion), and (2) those admitted at 
aged 65 and over, 83 percent of whom are diagnosed as haring senile and 
arteriosclerotic brain damage. 
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Nursing Home Care 

© According to tlio 1953-54 Public Health Service and Commission oil Chronic 
Illness 13-State survey, and similar recent State and local surveys, patients in 
proprietary nursing homes are aged, severely disabled, chronically ill, and stay 
for prolonged periods, 

Averago ago is 80 years — with one-fourth over 85 and only one-third 
under 75 years of age. 

Two-thirds are women. 

At the time of the survey, less than one-half could walk alone; one-fifth 
were confined to bed; more than one-lialf were mentally confused at least 
part of the time; one-third were incontinent; and two-thirds had some 
heart or circulatory condition, 

Averago length of stay, at time of 1953-54 survey, was one year. 

® Nearly one-half of the patients hi proprietary homes required nursing care 
which would not ordinarily be given in a patient’s home. 

^Physicians’ Visits 

® Not only do the aged spend more time in general hospitals, but they also 
have a higher rate of physician visits. 

During 1957-59, those aged 65 and over averaged 6.8 visits per year, in 
contrast to adults aged 25-64, who averaged about live visits annually. 


Personal Care at Home 

® During 1958-59, according to the U.S. National Health Survey, approxi- 
mately 1.1 million persons in the civilian noninstitution al population reported 
they required constant or part-time personal care in their home for such activ- 
ities as dressing and eating. Members of the household provided the bulk of 
such care. 

Approximately 650,000 persons, or 60 percent of the reported individ- 
uals, required constant care. 

Paralysis, circulatory conditions, senility, and arthritis and rheumatism 
accounted for more than one-half of those receiving care. 

Of the estimated 3.6 million persons in the civilian noninstitutional 
population having a major activity limitation, only about onc-fourth 
(862,000) were reported as receiving some personal care at home. 

« Prevalence rate is higher among the older age groups — rising from about 
2 persons per 1,000 population in. the younger ages (under 44) to 88 per 1,000 
at age 75 and over. 

Of those aged 65 and over, nearly one-fourth (23 percent) reported they 
had been receiving such care for 5 years or more. 



Fact Sheet 3 


Medical Care Expenditures 

® Persons aged 65 and over spend nearly twice as much per capita for medical 
care as the general population. 

About 28 percent of their total medical bill is for hospital care; 31 per- 
cent for physicians’ services ; and 23 percent for drugs and medications. 

© In 1059, less than one-half of the noninstitutional population aged 65 and 
older was covered by some form of hospitalization insurance, 37 percent by 
surgical insurance, and 10 percent by insurance for doctors’ visits outside the 
hospital. For the total population, the rates of coverage were considerably 
higher — 67 percent, 62 percent, and 19 percent, respectively. 

® The U.S. Department of Labor Consumer Price Index shows that medical 
care costs have risen more than nny other expenditure category. 

Using 1957-59 prices as a base, 1961 medical care prices have increased 
11.3 percent, compared with a 4,2-percent increase during the same poriod 
for all commodities, including medical care items. 

Cost and Charges of Nursing Home Care 

® Costs and charges for nursing home care vary widely. In the 13 States 
covered by the 1953-54 survey conducted by the Public Health Service and the 
Commission on Chronic Illness, the median monthly charge for care was $154 — 
such charges ranging from about $90 to $200 in the various States. The range 
in individual homes was, of course, much greater. Although not directly com- 
parable, more recent studies show that monthly costs range from a low of 
$100 to a high of more than $400, Factors influencing costs are stalling, size 
of facility, comprehensiveness of care provided, and economic status of area. 

® During 1953-54, one-half of the patients in proprietary nursing homes wore 
recipients of public assistance, with such funds paying the full bill for four out 
of five of these patients, 

• Public assistance payments generally lag considerably behind charges for 
similar care to private patients. 



Fact Sheet 4 


Community Health Services and 
Facilities Act of 1961 


® Although broad in its provisions, the Community Health Services and Facil- 
ities Act of 1961 is designed to stimulate improvements in out-of -hospital serv- 
ices, especially for the chronically ill and aged (Public Law 87-395, October 6, 
1961) , offering additional Federal aid to : 

Slato health departments for establishing and expanding out-of- 
liospilal community health services for the chronically ill and aged. 

Public and other nonprofit agencies for experiments, studies, and 
demonstrations of new methods of providing out-of-hospital services. 

Public and other nonprofit organizations for the construction of nursing 
homes. 

© The 1961 legislation provided for the following : 

Increased the authorization for matching grants for the construction of 
health research facilities from $30 million to $50 million a yoar. 

Authorized the Congress to earmark appropriations for formula grants 
for specific purposes. Through this provision, increased funds are being 
mado available for community health services. 

Vested project grant authority in the Public Health Service and author- 
ized the appropriation of $10 million a year for project grants to bo 
awarded to private nonprofit and public organizations for the develop- 
ment of now and improved community health services outside of hospiLnls. 

Authorized more monoy for hospital research and demonstration ($10 
million annually compared to the previous $1.2 million coiling) and 
liberalized the terms so tlmt, for the first time, tlieso funds can be used to 
make grants for portions of facilities (hat involve experimental design 
features or equipment. 

Increased the Hill-Burton grant authorization for nursing home con- 
struction from $10 million to $20 million. 

Liberalized the pi'ovisions for granting Hill-Burton assistance for the 
construction of rehabilitation facilities. Formerly, rehabilitation funds 
were available only for contors that offered medical, psychological, social, 
and vocational services. Under the new law, any nonprofit rehabilitation 
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center that will oiler medical plus one of the three other services is eligible 
for construction funds. 

Major program areas with which the studies, demonstrations and ex- 
periments deal include nursing homes, home nursing, coordinated home 
care, homemaker services, disease detection centers, community organiza- 
tion, and dental health. 



Fact Sheet 5 


Hill-Burton Hospital and Medical 
Facilities Construction Program 


Legislative Background 

IMG 

Hospital Survey and Construction Act — Hill-Burton Program — enacted in 
August 1946 (Public Law 79-725, Title VI of the Public Health Service Act) — 
authorized funds for grants to States for: 

Surveying needs and developing State Plans for construction of facilities. 

Assisting in constructing and equipping needed public and voluntary 
nonprofit general, mental, tuberculosis and chronic disease hospitals, and 
public health centers. 


1949 

Amendments authorized the Public Health Service to conduct and make grants 
for research, experiments, and demonstrations relating to the effective utiliza- 
tion of hospital services, facilities, and resources (Public Law 81-380, October 
1949). 

1964 

Amendments broadened program to provide specific grants for construction of 
public and voluntary nonprofit nursing homes, diagnostic and treatment 
centers, rehabilitation facilities, and chronic disease hospitals (Public Law 
83-482, July 1954). 

In the 1964 appropriation bill, funds wore appropriated to the Public 
Health Service for the first time to conduct and make grants for hospital 
research (although authorization for such research was provided in 1949 
amendments) . 


1958 

Amendment gave sponsors who meet the standard eligibility and priority quali- 
fications the option to take a long-term loan in lieu of a grant (Public Law 85- 
689, August 1968) . 
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1961 

Community Health Services and Facilities Act of 1961 (Public Law 87-395, 
October 1961) . 

Increased appropriation authorization for construction of nursing 
homes from $10 to $20 million annually. 

Raised annual research appropriation authorization to $10 million and 
authorized experimental and demonstration construction and equipment 
projects. 

Appropriations 

• I-Iill-Burton appropriations have varied from $75 million for 1948 fiscal year 
to $220 million for 1963 fiscal year. 

1963 fiscal year appropriations 

$20 million for chronic disease hospitals 

$20 million for nursing homes 

$10 million for rehabilitation facilities 

$20 million for diagnostic or treatment centers 

$150 million for hospitals and public health centers 

Long-Term Care Projects Approved 

• By December 31, 1962, a total of 234 chronic disease hospital and 439 nursing 
home projects providing a total of 42,639 long-term care beds had been ap- 
proved for Hill-Burton assistance involving 

$457.8 million in total project costs 
$143.0 million in Hill-Burton funds 
$314.8 million in State and local funds 
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Fact Sheet 6 


Small Business Administration 
Construction Program 


Provisions of Program 

0 Inaugurated in August 1956 (Public Law 85-366). 

• Provides commercial loans to hospitals, convalescent and nursing homes, 
and medical and dental laboratories for : 

Construction of new facilities, expansion or improvement of existing 
facilities. 

Purchase of equipment, facilities, machinery, supplies or materials. 
Working capital. 

® Facilities must be privately owned and operated for profit and must qualify 
as a small business : 

A hospital qualifies if its capacity does not exceed 100 beds, 

A convalescent and nursing home qualifies if its annual dollar volume 
of recoipts does not exceed $1 million. 

© Direct loans by SBA alone — statute maximum, $360,000. 

® Maximum maturity period of an SBA loan is 10 years. 

® Maximum interest rate is by 2 percent except in designated area redevelop- 
ment areas where the interest rate may not exceed 4 percent. 

Nursing Homes Assisted 

® As of December 31, 1962, a total of 337 loans amounting to $23.4 million had 
been approved for nursing homes. 
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Fact Sheet 7 


Federal Housing Administration Program 

Provisions of Program 

® Housing Act of 1059 (Public Law 86-372) authorized the Commissioner’ 
of the Federal Housing Administration to insure mortgages for the construc- 
tion or rehabilitation of qualified proprietary nursing homes. 

Projects must be skilled nursing homes of not less than 20 beds. 

® FHA must receive certification from the agency responsible for administer- 
ing Hill-Burton program of State where nursing home is located that : 

Homo is needed. 

Reasonable minimum standards for licensing and operating are in force 
in State. 

Satisfactory assurance that such standards will be applied and enforced 
with respect to nursing homos insured under this program. 

• Maximum interest rate is 5*4 percent plus FI-IA insurance of one-half 
of 1 percent. 

® Maximum mortgage maturity period is 20 years. 

• Mortgage may involve up to 90 percent of the estimated value of the com- 
pleted project. 

Nursing Homes Assisted 

® As of December 31, 1962, FPIA approved mortgage insurance for 166 proj- 
ects totaling $80 million. 
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Fact Sheet 8 


State Licetisute Ptograms for Nursing 
Homes and Homes for Aged 


• When the health department is the official licensure agency, a variety of 
administrative patterns exist; in the majority, both licensure and the Hill- 
Burton construction programs aro under the same director. 

In other State health departments, licensure program functions axe 
related more closely to chronic disease and aging programs. 

® Regardless of its administrative location within the licensure agency, there 
is usually a separate unit responsible for licensing nursing homes and homes 
for the aged. This unit works with other programs in the State health de- 
partment such as public health nursing, public health nutrition, environmental 
health and safety, and chronic disease to bring their services to nursing homes 
for the aged. 


Nursing Homes 

® All States and Territories, excluding Guam and the Virgin Island, license 
nursing homes. The licensure responsibility is assigned to several types of 
agencies. 

In 46 States and Territories, the licensing agency is the State health 
department,. In three Slates it is the State welfare department and in 
two States and the District of Columbia, agencies other than health and 
welfare have such responsibility. 


Homes for the Aged 

• Only Alabama, Guam, Puerto Rico, South Cai’olina, and the Virgin Islands 
do not license these facilities. 

In 39 States, the health department is the agency having the licensure 
responsibility. In seven States, it is the State welfare department and 
in two States and the District of Columbia, agencies other than health 
and welfare have such responsibility. 
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Table f. POPULATION: Total Population, 1 by Age, United States, 1900-1980 


Year (as of July 1) 


Population (in millions) 


Percent of total population 

All ages 

Under 19 

20 to 44 

45 to 64 

65 and 
over 

Under 19 

20 to 44 

45 to 64 

65 and 
over 

1900 

76.1 

33.7 

28.8 

10.5 

3.1 

44.2 

37.9 

13.8 

4.1 

1910 

92.4 

38.7 

36.2 

13.6 

4.0 

41.8 

39.1 

14.7 

4.3 

1920 

106.5 

43.3 

41.0 

17.1 

4.9 

40.7 

38.5 

16.1 

4.6 

1930 


47.6 

47.2 

21.6 

6.7 

38.6 

38.4 

17.5 

5.4 

1940 


45.3 

51.6 

26.2 

9.0 

34.3 

39.0 

19.9 

6.8 

1950 

151.7 

51.4 

57.1 

30.8 

12.3 

34.0 

37.7 

20.3 

8.1 

I960 23 

180.0 

69.1 

58.2 

36.1 

16.6 

38.4 

32.4 

20.0 

9.2 


186.6 

73.0 

59.0 

37.3 

17.3 

39.1 

31.6 

20.0 

9.3 

Projections ! 

1970: 4 










II 

214.2 

86.6 

65.3 

42.3 

20.0 

40.4 

30.5 

19.7 

9.4 

Ill 

208.9 

81.4 

65.3 

42.3 

20.0 

38.9 

31.2 

20.2 

9.6 

1980 : 4 










II 

259.6 

108.8 

82.1 

44,2 

24.5 

41.9 

31.6 

17.0 

9.4 

Ill 

245,7 

94.9 

82.1 

44.2 

24.5 

38.7 

33.4 

1 

18.0 

10.0 


1 Includes qrmed forces overseas. 

2 Census of April 1, 1960. 

8 Includes Ala$l<a and Hawaii. 

1 The Series II and 111 projections are based on differing assumptions of fertility. 

Source: U.S^ Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of the Secretary. Health, Education, and Welfare 
Trends: 1962 Edition. Washington, D.C., U.S, Government Printing Office, p. 3 and Health, Education, and Welfare 
Indicators, December 1962, p. 1. 
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TabJe 2 . PREVALENCE OF CHRONIC ILLNESS: Persons with Limitation of Activity Due to Chronic 
Conditions, by Age, United States, July 1959-June 1961 


Age 

Total 

population 

PERSONS WITH ONE OR MORE CHRONIC CONDITIONS 

Total 

No 

activity 

limitation 

b 

Total 

-laving some at 

Not In 
major 
activity 1 

:tlvify Kmitatio 

fn amount 
or kind of 
major 
activity 1 

n 

Unable to 
carry on 
major 
activity 1 


Number of persons (000’s) 

All ages. * . . 

176,302 

73,849 

54,577 

19,273 

5,056 

10,243 

3,974 

Under 17 

61,911 

11,116 

9,996 

1,120 

580 

407 

133 

17 to 44 

63,068 

28,596 

23,943 

: 4,652 

1,630 

2,600 

422 

45 to 64 

35,989 

22,068 

1 5,475 

6,593 

1,803 

3,745 

1,045 

65 and over 

15,334 

12,070 

5,162 

6,908 

1,043 

3,491 

2,374 




Percent distribution of 

persons 



Ail ages. . . . 

100.0 

41.9 

31.0 

10.9 

! 

i 

2.9 

5.8 

2.3 

Under 17 

100.0 

18.0 

16.1 

1.8 

.9 

.7 

.2 

17 to 44 

100.0 

45.3 

38.0 

7.4 

2.6 

4.1 

.7 

45 to 64 

100.0 

61.3 

43.0 

18.3 

5.0 

10.4 

2.9 

65 and over 

100.0 

78.7 

33.7 

45.1 

6.8 

22.8 

1 5.5 


1 Major activity refers to ability to work, keep house, or go to school. 

Source: LhS. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, National Health Survey. Chronic 
Conditions Causing Limitation of Activities, United States, July 1 959-1961 . Health Statistics Series B — No, 36, Washington, 
D.C, U,S. Government Printing Office, October 1962, p. 19. 


Table 3. PREVALENCE OF CHRONIC ILLNESS: Distribution of Persons with Chronic Activity Limitation 
Affecting Major Activity, 1 by Duration of Limitation and by Age, United States, July 1959- 
June 1960 


Age 

Total persons 
with major 
activity 
limitation 1 

DURATION OF MAJOR ACTIVITY LIMITATION » 

Under 1 year 

1 to 4 years 

5 years or 
more 

Unknown 

Number of persons (000’s) 

All ages 

13,573 

2,115 

5,039 

5,680 

739 

Under 17. . 1 

539 

130 

213 

175 

(*) 

17 to 44 

2,887 

! 622 

924 

1,193 

147 

45 to 64 

4,598 

779 

1,703 

1,936 

180 

65 and over * 

5,549 

583 

2,199 

2,376 

391 


Percent distribution of persons 

All ages 

100,0 

15.6 

37.1 

41.8 

5.4 

Under 17 

100,0 

24.1 

39.5 

32.5 

(*) 

17 to 44 

100.0 

21.5 

32.0 

41.3 

5.1 

45 to 64 

100.0 

16.9 

37.0 

42.1 

3.9 

65 and over 

100,0 

10,5 

39.6 

42.8 

7.0 


1 Major activity refers to ability to work, keep house, or go to school. 

(*) Magnitude of the sampling error precludes showing separate estimates. 

Source; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, National Health Survey. Duration 
of Limitationof Activity Due to Chronic Conditions, United States, July 1 959-June 1 960. Health Statistics Series B — No. 31 , 
Washington, D.C., U.S, Government Printing Office, January 1962. p. 12. 

Tab/e 4. DISABILITY DAYS: Number of Restricted-Activity and Bed-Disability Days per Person per 
Year, by Age and Sex, United States, July 1959-June 1960 


Age 

Restricted-activity days 1 

Bed-disability days 2 

• 

Both sexes 

Male 

Female 

Bath sexes 

Male 

Female 

All ages 

16.2 

14.3 

18.0 

6.0 

5.3 

6.7 

Under 5 

10,8 

11.0 

10.6 

4.7 

4.9 

4.6 

5 to 14 

11.6 

11.4 

11.9 

5.0 

4.7 

5.2 

15 to 24 

9.8 

7.7 

11.6 

4.1 

2.9 

5.1 

25 to 44 

13.9 

10.6 

17.0 

4.8 

3.8 

5.8 

45 to 64 

21.6 

19.1 

23.9 

7.4 

6.7 

8.2 

65 and over 

37.8 

36.8 

38.6 j 

13.6 

1 

13.1 

13.9 


1 A day on which the person reduced his usual activities because of illness or Injury. 

2 A day on which a person was kept in bed all or most of the day because of illness or injury. 

Source: U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of the Secretary. Health, Education, and Welfare 
Trends: 1961 Edition. Washington, D.C, U.S, Government Printing Office, 1961, p. 20. 
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Tofaio 5. HOSPITAL FACILITIES AND UTILIZATION; Distribution, by Type of Hospital, United States, 

1961 


Type of hospital 

| Number of — 

Average 

daily 

census 

(000‘s) 

Occupancy 

(percent) 

Average 
length 
of stay 
(days) 

Hospitals 

Beds 

(000’s) 

Admission* 
(000 's) 

All hospitals 

6,923 

1,670 

25,474 

1,393 

83.4 




Non-Federa!: 







Short-term general and other 







special 

5,460 

659 

23,375 

489 

74.3 

7.6 

Voluntary 

3,305 

458 

16,974 

349 

76.1 

7.5 

Proprietary 

848 

38 

1,566 

25 

65.4 

5.8 

State and local govern- 







mental 

1,307 

162 

4,835 

116 

71.5 

8.8 

Psychiatric 

483 

715 

376 

654 

91.6 


Tuberculosis * 

222 

49 

65 

36 

73.6 


Long-term general and other 





special 

321 

71 

155 

60 

84,8 


All Federal 

437 

1 

178 

1,503 

153 

86.4 



1 




Source: American Hospital Association* Hospitals! Part II, Guide Issue, 36:414-41 5, August 1, 1962. 


Table 6. UTILIZATION OF SHORT-STAY HOSPITALS; 1 Patients Discharged, Hospital Days, and 
Average Length of Stay, by Age, United States, 1958-1960 


Age 

Average annual number of discharges 

Average annual number of Hospital days 

Average 
length of 
stay (days) 

Number 

(000‘s) 

Per 1,000 
persons 

Percent 

distribution 

Number 

(000's) 

Per 1,000 
persons 

Percent 

distribution 

All ages. . . . 

19,875 

114.9 

100.0 

166,935 

965.2 

100.0 

8.4 

Under 5 

1,534 

77.5 

7.7 

11,632 

587.9 

7.0 

7.6 

5 to 14 

1,910 

54.6 

9.6 

8,928 

255.2 

5.3 

4.7 

15 to 24 

3,456 

154.4 

17.4 

1 8,322 

818.8 

11.0 

5.3 

25 to 34 

3,823 

172.0 

19.2 

22,954 

1 ,032.5 

13.8 

6.0 

35 to 44. 

2,872 

123.7 

14.5 

24,074 

1,036.6 

14.4 

8.4 

45 to 54 

2,246 

111.1 

11.3 

25,876 

1,279.9 

15.5 

11.5 

55 to 64 

1,851 

122.2 

9.3 

22,525 : 

1 ,486.8 

13.5 

12.2 

65 to 74 

1,393 

141.4 

7.0 

20,112 

2,041.4 

12.0 

14.4 

75 and over 

790 

153.7 

4.0 

12,511 

2,434.5 

7.5 

15.8 


1 Hospitals in which most patients slay for less than 30 days, 

Sources U,S* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, National Health Survey, 
Hospital Discharges and Length of Stays Short-Stay Hospitals, United States, 1958-1960, Health Statistics Series B-No, 32, 
Washington, D.C., U,S. Government Printing Office, April 1962, p. 14. 
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TcrJb/o 7. HOSPITAL STAY? Percent Distribution of Patients Discharged and Hospital Days, by Length- 
of-Stay Intervals and by Age, Short-Stay Hospitals, 1 United States, 1958-1960 


Age 

Length-of-sfay intervals 

Total 

1 day 

1 

2 to 5 days 

6 to 14 days 

15 to 30 days 

31 days 
and over 

Unknown 


Percent of patients discharged 

All ages. * . . 

100.0 

10.9 

46.9 j 

30.6 

8.0 

3.3 

0.3 

Under 15 

100.0 

27.0 

44.9 

19.5 

5.8 

2.4 

.4 

15 to 24 

100.0 

9.9 

65.3 

21.0 

2.3 

1.3 

.2 

25 to 44 

100.0 

7.6 

56.5 

29.0 

5.1 

1.7 

.2 

45 to 64 

100.0 

7.4 

30.6 

43.4 

13.2 

5.2 

,3 

65 and over. 

100.0 

4.1 

22.6 

44.1 

19.4 

8.7 

1.1 


Percent of hospital days 

All ages 

100.0 

1.3 

19.3 

32.4 

1 

20.1 

26.9 


Under 15 

100.0 

4.5 

23.6 

28.1 

20.5 

23.3 


15 to 24 

100.0 

1.9 

42.9 

30.9 

9.4 

15.0 


25 to 44 

100.0 

1.1 

28.4 

35.2 

14.8 , 

20.5 


45 to 64 

100.0 

.6 

9.0 

34.7 

23.8 1 

31.8 


65 and over. 

100,0 

.3 

5.3 

28.3 

28.2 

37.9 



1 Hospitals in which most patients stay for less than 30 days. 

Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, National Health Survey. Hospital 
Discharges and Length of Stay: Short-Stay Hospitals. United States, 1 958-1960. Health Statistics Series B — No. 32, Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, April 1 962, pp. 16-1 7, 


Tabfo 8 < NURSING HOMES AND RELATED FACILITIES: National Estimates by Type of Care Provided, 

United States and Possessions, 1961 


Primary type of care 1 

Number 

Percent distribution 

Average 
(median) 
size of 
facility 

Facilities 

Beds 

Facilities 

Beds 

Total 

Skilled 

nursing 

Total 

Skilled 

nursing 

All facilities, total 

23,000 

592,800 

362,200 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

20 

Skilled nursing care, total . . . . 

9,700 

338,700 

337,300 

42.2 


93.1 

25 

Personal care, total 

11,100 

207,100 

21,500 . 

48.3 


5.9 

14 

With skilled nursing 

1,400 

83,100 

21,500 ' 

6.1 

14.0 

5.9 

29 

Without skilled nursing-. 

9,700 

1 24,000 

0 

42.2 

20.9 

— 

12 

Residential care, total * . 

2,200 

47,000 

3,400 

9.6 

7.9 

.9 

16 

With skilled nursing . , . , . 

200 

12,400 

3,400 

.9 

2.1 

.9 

40 

Without skilled nursing. . 

2,000 

34,600 

0 

8.7 

5.8 

— 

14 


1 Represents the type of care provided to a majority of the residents, 

Source: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, Division of Hospital and Medical 
Facilities. 1961 Inventory of Nursing Homes and Related Facilities. (In process.) 
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Table 9. PERSONS RECEIVING PERSONAL CARE 1 AT HOME: Distribution of Persons by Age, 
According to Length of Time Receiving Such Care, United States, July 1958-June 1959 


Length of time under care 

All ages 

Under 45 

Age 

45 to 64 

65 and over 


Number of persons (000's) 

All persons 

1,128 

245 

225 

658 

Under 1 year 

306 

57 

75 

174 

1 to 4 

| 429 

63 

76 

290 

5 years or more 

344 

124 

68 

152 

Unknown 

49 

1 

6 

42 


Percent distribution 

All persons 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under 1 year 

27,1 ' 

23.3 

33.3 

26.4 

1 to 4 

38.0 

25.7 

33.8 

44.1 

5 years or more 

30.5 

50.6 

30.2 

23.1 

Unknown 

4.4 

.4 

2.7 

6.4 


1 In this survey, personal care at home was defined as "family help or nursing care provided part time or full time in the 
person’s awn home either by members of the household, other relatives, friends, persons hired for the service, or by charitable 
or public agencies. Usual care required by infants is not included as nursing care." 

Source: U,S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Sendee, National Health Survey. Persons 
Receiving Care at Home, United States, July 1958-June 1959. Health Statistics Series B-28, Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Government Printing Office, October 1961, p. 4. 
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Health PersonneI # United Mates, iye>U-G2 


Type of health personnel 

Year 

Number 

Per 100,000 

population 

Physician?, and D.O • - , * 

1962 

» 273,770 

145 


Doctors or medicine trvl.lJJ 


259,105 

14,665 

137 

Dnrtnrs or nsteanntnv iD.O.i. * 


8 



Dentists 

1961 

1 103,995 

115.000 

504.000 

225.000 

400.000 

56 

Dcnta hvatetilsls technicians, and assistants 

1960 

64 

Registered Draf<>ssional nurses ( R.N.J 

1960 

279 

Practical nurses 

1960 

125 

Norses' aides, attendants, and orderlies 

1960 

221 


Social workers, medical and psychiatric 

1960 

11,701 

6 



Medical 


4,494 

7,207 

2 

Psychiatric 


4 





1 Includes active and retired persons in the United States and outlying areas, All other figures are for active persons in 
the United States, 


Sources; American Dental Association, Bureau of Economic Research and Statistics, Distribution of Dentists in the 
United States by State, Region, District and County. Chicago, The Association, 1962, p. 4. 

Peterson, Paul G. and Pennell, Maryland Y, Health Manpower Source Booh 14, Medical Specialists, Public 
Health Service Publication No, 263, section 14, Washington, D.C, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1962, p. 231, 

Stewart, William H./ Pennell, Maryland Y./ and Smith, Lucille M. Health Manpower Source Book 1 2, Medical and 
Psychiatric Social Workers, Public Heallh Service Publication No. 263, section 12. Washington, D.C,, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1961, p. 1. 

U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, Division of Public Health Methods, 
Chart Book on Health Status and Health Manpower. Washington, D.C,, September 1961, p. 28. 
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Appendix B 

Case Studies in Community Action 


Prepared by 

Health Services for 
Long-Term Illness Program 
Division of Chronic Diseases 
Public Health Service 


Case Studies 


St. Louis Nursing Home Project 


The St. Louis nursing home project was started in 1960 under the auspices 
of the Health and Welfare Council of Metropolitan St. Louis, as a coopera- 
tive project with the Long-Term Illness Program of the U.S. Public Health 
Service. The St. Louis city and comity health departments and the Missouri 
State Department of Health are cooperating with the Health and Welfare 
Council in carrying out the study. 

The short-range goal is to establish criteria for services that should be 
provided in different types of nursing homes. These criteria will reflect the 
best judgments of professional persons working in the fields related to nursing 
homes and homes for the aged: medicine, dentistry, nursing, social services, 
rehabilitation, recreation, dietetics, hospital care and nursing home adminis- 
tration. Approximately 100 professional persons working together have served 
on the committees to develop the criteria. 

Each participating nursing homo is being studied to determine to what 
extent the specified services aro available for or provided to their residents. 
A listing will be developed classifying the homes as to the services available 
through them. Selected characteristics will bo gathered for each resident to 
describe the types of persons residing in the homos. This information could 
provide the basis for determining if significant differences exist between per- 
sons residing in sheltered care institutions and those in the general community, 
and would be essential in developing a consultation servico for care of elder 
persons. 

The information collected will help in planning adequate care for the aged 
in the community by providing means for determining such factors as: 

1. The number of beds available classed by the kinds of service provided. 

2. The number and kinds of additional beds needed. 

3. The now services that should bo developed. 

4. The kinds of services tlmt could be established through cooperative 
relationships between homes, and between homos and other facilities. 

6. The possibilities for more closely relating potential residents’ require- 
ments to services available in homes. 

The long-range goal of the study is to establish a counseling and referral 
service for those requesting placement in nursing homes or homes for the 
aged in Metropolitan St. Louis. 

> The project is to be carried out in three phases. The first phase involves 
listing the services available in each of the participating nursing homes. This 
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listing will be made available to each practicing physician in the St. Louis city 
and county health departments. Interpretation will be given to the physicians 
regarding the use of the list and its limitations. An attempt will be made to 
secure, from at least a sample of the physicians, their experience in using 
such a listing. The second phase will bo geared to tire identification of patients’ 
characteristics. The third phase will be the citation of an information and 
counseling service to assist the patient, his family, and professional personnel 
to identify the nursing home which would best meet the individual’s need for 
services. 


Rehabilitation Evaluation Clinics 


The Michigan State Department of Public Health has been cooperating 
with a number of local health departments during the past several years to 
provide rehabilitation evaluation clinics. These clinics have a twofold pur- 
pose: (1) to provide skilled professional services not now available in the com- 
munities to help local physicians plan restorative services for their chronically 
ill patients, and (2) to help communities find ways of helping patients obtain 
the type of care advised at the time of the clinic evaluation. 

A clinic is scheduled only after the county health department and the 
county modical society have had an opportunity to make appropriate arrange- 
ments, and the local physicians have selected the patients who might best 
profit from evaluation by a team of professional people knowledgeable in 
rehabilitation. 

The team staffing the clinic is composed of local practicing physicians, 
county health department personnel, and the following from the State Health 
Department : a pliysiatrist, a physical therapist, a medical social worker, and 
a nurse trained in rehabilitation nursing. Also invited to participate are rep- 
resentatives of community agencies that have previously sorved the patient. 

After the clinic is hold, the medical social worker remains in the com- 
munity or returns to it for several days to work with the patients, their fami- 
lies, the patients’ physicians, and community agencies to implement the treat- 
ment plan. 

Many patients have boon assisted in obtaining needed care utilizing, in 
many instances, the services of local and State agencies. A byproduct of the 
project has been the recruitment of a number of professional persons who 
already live intlie areas served by tlieclinics, 


Hospital-Nursing Home Affiliation Agreements 


Studies by the Public Health Sei’vice in 1958 and 1959 revealed the need 
for closer relationships between hospitals and nursing homes. Investigations 


and interviews with hospital and nursing home administrators indicated the 
following facts : 

1. Hospitals and nursing homes can affiliate effectively. 

2. Any affiliation of the two facilities must assure each of its autonomy 
and self-respect. 

3. Nursing homes can offer assistance to the hospital in such areas as 
recreation, management of the long-term patient and his family, and special 
nursing techniques especially applicable to the care and management of the 
chronically ill patient. 

4. Hospitals can provide direct service in such areas as physical therapy, 
laboratory, and X-ray. 

6. Hospitals can furnish technical advice in such areas as nursing tech- 
niques, physical therapy, nutrition, pharmacy, plant maintenance, and medical 
records. 

6. The referral of patients between facilities should be an integral part of 
affiliation agreements. 

7. The active cooperation and participation of the private physicians in 
the community is essential to any affiliation. 

8. Joint training efforts of medical and paramedical personnel should be 
undertaken as part of the affiliation. 

Based on these findings, the Long-Term Illness Program of the Public 
Health Service provided financial support for 11 one-year demonstration proj- 
ects of affiliations between hospitals and nursing homes in the following 
locations: Anniston, Ala. (2 projects); Abeline, Kans. ; Muskegon, Mich.; 
Hastings, Nebr.; Flemington, N.J.; Ridgewood, N.J.; Las Cruces, N. Mex.; 
Tulsa, Olda. ; and Harrison, Va. (2 projects) . The first contract in this series 
was signed in August 1960, with the affiliating institutions in Anniston. The 
Jinal contract in the series was signed in July 1961. 

These affiliations have resulted in mutual benefits to the hospitals and 
nursing homes. The most important advantage to the hospitals in most of 
the project areas is the freeing of beds by the transfer of long-term patients 
who, while needing services, do not require the full range of services available 
in the hospital. Currently referrals average about 10 to IB per month per 
project. 

Many of the hospitals arrange for their student nurses (professional and 
practical) to get first hand experience in the management of geriatric patients 
through brief service in the nursing homo. Interns and general practice resi- 
dents in one project serve as supervising physicians to the nursing homes 
involved. In another project, nursing home personnel help to teach the 
hospital personnel how to manage bedsores by using the new “sheepskin 
method.” 



Nursing homes have increased requests for consultative services. This 
lias been particularly marked in nutritional consultations. In one project, the 
nutritionist spends an average of four hours a week in the nursing home. 
During this period she helps plan menus, assists with food purchasing, and 
gives classes on recipe standardization, tray arrangement, feeding, and other 
dietary matters. 

In another project, the hospital building superintendent spends one day 
a month with the nursing homo administrator to discuss repairs, alterations, 
and housekeeping problems. The administrator also participates in the 
monthly training session for employees of the hospital maintenance staff. 

In a number of projects, the hospital physical therapist not only provides 
direct service to patients, but also teaches the staff of the homo to carry out 
many simple restorative techniques. 

An indication of the effectiveness of hospital-nursing home relationships 
is that to dale three contracts have expired, and all three locations are continu- 
ing with the affiliations without additional Federal support. In two locations 
the affiliations are expanding to include additional facilities in outlying areas. 


Creation of a Chronic Disease Facility 
as Part of an Acute General Hospital 


The Jewish Hospital of Saint Louis 

In the early postwar years, many health agencies looked for ways to renew 
their services to the community in terms of program, personnel, and physical 
facilities. This was true of the health agencies under Jewish auspices in the 
St. Louis area. In competition for community resources to expand their indi- 
vidual programs were : the Jewish Hospital of Saint Louis, a 298-bed institu- 
tion for the acutely ill ; the Miriam Rosa Bry Convalescent-Rehabilitation Hos- 
pital, a 31-bed facility; the Jewish Sanitarium, an 81-bcd chronic disease 
hospital ; the Jewish Orthodox Old Folks’ Home, a 130-bed home primai'ly for 
the well aged ; and a medical social service bureau. 

Studies performed under the auspices of the Jewish Federation of St. 
Louis during the late 1940’s resulted in a coordinated community health plan 
that emphasized the need to care for the chronically ill patient. This plan 
called for corporate merger of the hospital, the chronic disease and rehabilita- 
tion facilities, and the medical social service agency. It further called on the 
home for the aged to expand its services to include infirmary care of its aged 
residents who became ill and to include a preventive health program; this 
extension of services would be supervised by the hospital. 

Implementation of this integrated health plan began in 1961 ; the necessary 
organizational and physical structure changes needed to carry out the plan 
continued through 1966, A building program increased the size of the general 
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hospital from its original 298 beds to over 500 beds to accommodate the needs 
of tlie old rehabilitation and chronic disease hospitals as well as to provide 
additional facilities for acutely ill patients and new inpatient adult and child 
psychiatry units. At the same time, an infirmary was constructed at the home 
for the aged to provide care for patients who became ill at that institution. The 
hospital provided a medical director for that facility and worked closely with 
the old folks’ home in providing assistance in medical, nursing, institutional, 
and other problems, an arrangement that has continued to the present. 

Another patient care element paralleled these developments. An orga- 
nized home care program was instituted in 1952 caring for 25 patients initially 
and gradually expanding to 60 patients. This extension of hospital services 
carried intramural programs into the homes of patients needing this level 
of care. 1 

As a result of this community plan, all medical and hospital services have 
been centralized under one administration geared to providing a wide spec- 
trum of services. The hospital’s chronic disease program, which benefited 
greatly from these developments, has shown progressively better results over 
the years since physical merger took place. 

Because of superior resources of personnel, equipment, and physical plant, 
the services rendered to chronic disease patients 2 tend to be more comprehen- 
sive and of higher quality when incorporated in the organic envelope of the 
general hospital than when provided by an independent chronic disease in- 
stitution. There have been significant increases in the numbers and types of 
laboratory tests, X-ray examinations, and electrocardiographic procedures. 
An increased number of patients have been discharged to their own homes 
and, hence, have not become a permanent drain on community health resources. 
The death rate has dropped from over 80 percent in the former separate 
chronic hospital to a current figure of 81 percent in the chronic division of 
the general hospital. The average length of stay has decreased from mox*e 
than 600 clays to 140 days. The autopsy rate has risen from zero to 30 percent. 
While the costs of providing these services are not as high as in the acute 
short-term portion of tho hospital, they are substantially higher than costs 
in nursing homes or institutions offering only domiciliary services. 

This merger of many facilities and skills has reinforced tho traditional 
goal of the hospital in caring for the acute short-term patient and has added 
effective new programs for the care of the long-term patient. 


*Littauei\ David, M,D. ; Fiance, I. Jerome, M.D. j and Wesson, Albert F., Ph. D., Home 
Care, Chicago; American Hospital Association, 1001. (Item 35 in appendix O, Selected 
Bibliography. ) 

a Littftuer, David, M.D. ; Steinberg, Franz U., M.D. ; and Gee, David A., A Chronic Dis- 
ease Unit in a General Hospital: Analysis of Five Years Op&'uilno Experience, St. Louis; 
Medical Caro Research, 1962. (Submitted for publication.) 
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Central Information, Referral, and Counseling Services 


Central S ervlce for the Chronically 111 of the Institute of Medicine of Chicago 

The forerunner of the present-day central information, referral, and coun- 
seling programs in operation throughout the Nation is the Central Service for 
the Chronically 111 of the Institute of Medicine in Chicago, instituted in Janu- 
ary 1944- under the financial sponsorship oP the Community Fund. 

For the first 10 years of the program, along with the operation of an in- 
formation and counseling service, major emphasis was placed on the collection 
of communitywide data on the needs of the chronically ill, the formulation of 
standards, and the development and promotion of a plan to meet community 
needs. By 1951, the major community problems of chronic illness had been 
identified and clariiied. Information had been collected on the types and ex- 
tent of additional services and facilities needed; the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of various methods of organizing these services; and on costs, and pos- 
sibilities for financing. Upon completion of these tasks, the initial objectives 
of the program were achieved. This brought to a close the temporary purposes 
for which the center had been established. 

The need was apparent, however, for continuation of referral and counsel- 
ing services to individual patients and for guidance and consultation to facili- 
ties caring for these patients, particularly private nursing homes. With 
financial help from the Chicago Medical Society, Community Fund, Chicago 
Community Trust, Illinois Division of the American Cancer Society, the Chi- 
cago Heart Association, and some private foundations, the center was estab- 
lished on a permanent basis in tlio Institute of Medicine. 

The major problems of Chicago’s chronically ill, as evidenced by requests 
to the central service and by its extensive fact finding work in the community, 
wore found to bo a need for the following: (1) substantial improvements in 
financial services; (2) improvement in the quality of long-term care facilities; 
(3) a broader range of services including rehabilitation services within the 
various long-term institutions; (4) additional and improved services to help 
patients and their families at homo; and (5) closer coordination of the activities 
of the many different organizations involved in planning and developing com- 
munity services in the field of chronic illness. 

The Chicago program, along with pioneering programs in San Francisco, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, and Essex County, N.J., provided valuable guidelines to 
current efforts to develop central information, referral, and counseling services. 
Now programs vary greatly in format and are being conducted under the 
auspices of various types of agencies. Descriptions of three programs created 
within the past few years follow. 
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Counseling and Consultation Services for the Aged in a Small Community 


| An information, counseling, and consultation center was established in 

i the fall of 1961 under the auspices of the Mansfield (Ohio) Memorial Homes, 

I Inc,, as a project of the Division of Chronic Diseases of the Public Health 

I Service. The project is designed to develop better utilization of existing com- 

j munity facilities and the various health, social, and recreational agencies. Co- 

operating agencies include: the city, county, and State health departments; 

, the Medical Advisory Committee of the Geriatric Center of Mansfield Memo- 

' rial Homes, Inc,; and the Liaison Medical Committee to Mansfield General 

Hospital, through both its medical staff and administration, 

Mansfield Memorial Homes, Inc., is a private foundation which serves a 
city-county area having a population of approximately 100,000, divided about 
equally between the city and the remainder of the county. 

To date, the foundation has established a small home for the aged, a day 
center providing a variety of services, a drop-in center for the downtown 
, area, a Mcals-on-Wheels program, and professional consultation services on 

leisure-time needs of nursing home patients. 

i A geriatric center, expected to ho available early in 1963, will be operated 

; under the auspices of Mansfield Memorial Homes, Inc. This center will pro- 

vide modern nursing home beds with a full range of professional services for 
both inpatients and outpatients, A counseling project will be located at this 
center to facilitate evaluation of persons needing either inpatient or outpatient 
services. It is anticipated that local hospitals, the health department, and 
practicing physicians will make referrals to the geriatric center. 

At the outset of this program, the services available for the chronically 
ill and aged in the community were identified, visited, and evaluated from the 
standpoint of scope of services provided for the elderly. 

The project is staffed by a medical social worker, who is supervised by the 
director of the Mansfield Memorial Homes. The social worker is responsible 
for the following activities: 

1. Consulting physicians who treat older people in Greater Mansfield. 

2. Developing records on each request for service and the kinds of service 
given, 


3. Consulting existing public and private agencies to identify all service 
gaps. 


‘L Consulting and assisting patients, families, and agencies, including the 
development of medical and social plans patterned to individual needs. 

5. Evaluating the effect of coordinated use of resources on patient and 
family, both before the completion of the new goiiatric center and after its 
added services are available. 

6, Developing appropriate training institutes for physicians and para- 
medical and social welfare professions, 
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7. Determining how the professions will use existing and newly developed 
services, and implementing the findings, 

This project is in a community where an active leadership group is inter- 
ested in developing the range of services and facilities needed by older individ- 
uals. Some housing for older individuals may be needed to round out the 
present scope of services. 


Information Services for the Chronically III and Aged 


A 3-year pilot project to develop an information, referral, counseling and 
consultation service for the chronically ill and aged was established in January 
1069 in Providence, R.I., under the direction of the Khode Island Council of 
Community Services. The project was financed by a Public Health Service 
grant, with additional support from the Khode Island Department of Health, 
Project objectives were: 

1. To achieve better utilization of existing services. 

2. To identify gaps in community facilities and services. 

3. To determine the need for designing new patterns of service for the 
chronically ill and aged. 

The staff consisted of a full-time professional consultant experienced in 
medical social work and a full-time secretary-receptionist. The staff consultant 
worked under the administrative direction of the Executive Director of the 
Rhode Island Council of Community Services, Inc., with professional con- 
sultation as needed from the staff of the Khode Island Department of Health, 
and technical consultation from the staff of the Division of Chronic Diseases, 
Public Health Service. An advisory committee was also created, 

Tho project served a sizeable number of chronically ill and aged individ- 
uals and provided information and advice regarding resources to many in- 
dividuals and agencies. Consultation was given to help agencies better meet 
the health-related needs of individuals. 

Tho final report on the project had this observation : 

In retrospect, the Information Service has reached chronically ill and 
aging persons in all parts of the State of Rhode Island, but predominantly 
those hr the central metropolitan area. In the first year, direct service to 

S ersons in need was highlighted.^ The consultation aspect was broadened 
uring the second year. Tire third year crystallized the implications for 
program planning. Gaps in service have been documented ; work with 
agencies broadened. It was during the third year that the Council Board 
set up the Chronic Illness Committee which is interested in furthering the 
community’s efforts at program development to meet the problem of 
chronic illnessy-the Homemaker Service Project, the Public Health Nurs- 
ing Study, which became the basis for the Southern Health District Proj- 
ect (public health nursing for the chronically ill), the Dexter Manor 
Project (health maintenance for the aging in a public housing development 
for the aging) . Because these projects have broad implications for service 
to chronically ill persons and were given impetus by the Council, it is clear 


that Information Service can provide the connective tissue between the 
various projects and the network of community services by virtuo or its 
wealth of information. It serves as a sensitive barometer for documenting 
need for services for the chronically ill and aging. 

At the completion of its three-year existence as a demonstration project, 
the Information Service was established as a permanent community informa- 
tion service financed by the State health department and several voluntary 
health agencies. 


Chronic Illness Center 


The Chronic Illness Center of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, was established 
in January 1962 by the County Commissioners under the County Hospital 
Board as a result of cooperative study and endeavor b} 7 the County Coordinator 
of Chronic Illness, the Academy of Medicine (County Medical Society), the 
Committee on Chronically 111, Health Council, Welfare Federation, and the 
six health officers within the county. 

Its functions are: 

$ To establish an information, receiving, referral, and replacement center, 
located in a central community facility, to be the focal point for accepting 
any chronically ill person, referred by self, physician, hospital, social 
agency, etc., for the purpose of providing information, consultation, 
screening and referral to, or placement in, a facility, public or voluntary, 
whether for more intensive medical evaluation or for care and treatment. 

® To compile statistical and other records, and provide a laboratory for 
social research. 

® To develop a cooperative relationship with community facilities, public 
and voluntary, and including acute and chronic hospitals, nursing homes, 
home care programs, etc., so that placement can be assured and coordina- 
tion facilitated. 

The information and referral part of the program is underway. A citi- 
zens’ Steering Committee and a professional Medical Advisory Committee have 
been formed and are working on the development of other functions. An 
inpatient-outpatient diagnostic unit is planned for Metropolitan General Hos- 
pital with a direct tie-in to the Center, Cooperative arrangements with other* 
facilities are being developed. 

Under consideration by the Center staff are the following : 

© Plans for more rapid placement of patients and for more efficient transfer 
from institution to institution as individuals’ needs change. 

$ Increased community planning for the services that enable patients to 
stay in their own homes, i.e., extension of organized home care, Moals-on- 
Wheels and homemaker programs. 

• Increased social counseling oriented to the chronically ill. 

• Work with other community groups on: 1) improved training in long- 
term care for health personnel; 2) broader public education in preven- 
tion and rehabilitation; 3) development of better nursing homes and 
adequate public financing of nursing home care for the indigent. 
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Appendix D 


Glossary of Terms 


Tlxo following list of terms is provided to 
lari fy tlioir meaning within the context of this 
sport. The language is descriptive rather than 
igalistic and is not intended to substitute for 
xistmg statutory or regulatory definitions. 
l0ine °f the terms, as presently used, describe 
mds of institutions or programs that are 


undergoing rapid change, both in purpose and 
function; therefore, some definitions may have 
only transitory validity. 

Although the term “institution” is often 
used interchangeably with the term “facility,” 
institution as used in this glossary refers not 
only to the physical plant but also to the serv- 
ices provided in it. 


Planning and Related Concepts 


b'eaiviele Planning 

j'Yi'Bawido planning is tlic continuing proc- 
ss through which hospitals and related health 
acilitios and services coordinate their planning 
dthin. a designated geographical area. This 
rocess is facilitated through the areawide 
ealtli facility planning agency, which has 
esponsibility for: (1) preparation of profiles 
f area resources and needs; (2) cooperative 
ctivities with public and private financing and 
lanning agencies; (3) consultation in each 
has© of health facility planning; and (4) eval- 
ation of planning proposals in the light of 
stablislied criteria. 


Coordination of Services 

Coordination of services is a continuing 
process through which health services and pro- 
grams achieve a harmonious functional rela- 
tionship, with the objective of making all 
resources readily available to patients without 
unnecessary duplication of services. 

Continuity of Care 

Continuity of care is the result of a planned 
treatment program designed to provide the 
individual with the total range of needed serv- 
ices under continuing responsible direction. 


The Patient 


onff-Ter/n Patient 

A long-term patient is an individual who, 
scans© of physical or mental illness, deteriora- 
on ox- disability, requires medical, nursing, 
i» suppo rt.ive health care for a prolonged period 


of time. Also included in this category is the 
individual who, because of severity of acuto 
illness or injury, or resulting complications, 
requires an extended period of convalescence 
or treatment. 
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Institutions 


Hospital 

A hospital is an institution that lias an 
organized medical staff and provides facilities 
and services primarily for inpatient care of in- 
dividuals who require definitive diagnosis and 
treatment for illness, injury, or other disability, 
and that also regularly makes available at least 
clinical laboratory services, diagnostic X-ray 
services, and facilities for definitive clinical 
treatment. 

Chronic Disease Hospital 

A chronic disease hospital is an institution 
that has an organized medical staff and provides 
facilities and sex-vices primarily for long-term 
inpatient care of individuals who require diag- 
nosis and/or treatment for illness, injury, or 
other disability, and that also regularly makes 
available at least clinical laboratory services, 
diagnostic X-ray services, and facilities for 
clinical treatment. 

Nursing Home 

A nursing home is an institution providing 
facilities and services primarily for inpatient 
care of individuals who require skilled nursing 
care and related medical services, but who do 
not require hospital care, with these services 
being prescribed by and performed under the 
general direction of persons legally authorized 
to practice medicine or perform surgery. 

Shelter Home for the Aged 

A shelter homo for the aged is an institu- 
tion providing congregate living arrangements 


for aged individuals who require primarily cus- 
todial and personal services, but who do not 
require skilled nursing care and related medical 
services. 


Geriatric Home for the Aged 

A geriatric home for the aged is an institu- 
tion providing facilities and services for co- 
ordinated social, medical, and rehabilitative care 
for aged individuals who may require not only 
custodial and personal services, but who also 
may require skilled nursing care and related 
medical services or diagnosis and intensive 
treatment. 

Rehabilitation Center 

A rehabilitation center is an institution pro- 
viding facilities and services — medical, phycho- 
logical, social and vocational — for physically or 
mentally disabled individuals who require a 
coordinated treatment program designed to de- 
velop or restore maximum functional capacity. 


Night Hospital 

A night hospital is an institution having an 
organized medical staff and providing facilities 
and sex-vices fox- individuals whose needs can 
be met by specialized inpatient care at night. 
This type of care repx-esents an intermediate 
stage between continuous inpatient care and 
relatively independent community living. 


Programs and Services 


Day Care Pr ogram 

A day cai-o program is one having an or- 
ganized professional staff that provides 
diagnostic and/or ti-oatment services for in- 
dividuals whoso needs can be met by a limited 


number of hours of specialized cai-o during the 
day, but who do not x-equire inpatient care. 
This type of care represents an intermediate 
state between inpatient care and relatively in- 
dependent community living. 
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Rehabilitative Services 

Eohubilitativo sorvices comprise those ac- 
tivities and procedures designed to assist a 
physically or mentally disabled individual to 
achiovo or maintain the highest attainable level 
of function through an evaluation and treat- 
ment program which provides — under physi- 
cian direction — ono or a combination of medical, 
paramedical, psychological, social, and voca- 
tional sorvices, determined by the needs of the 
patient. 

Skilled Nursing Services 

Skilled nursing services are available when 
provided by or under direct supervision of reg- 
istered professional nurses and involve plan- 
ning and executing nursing care in accordance 
with the orders and instructions of the attend- 
ing physician. 

Personal Care 

Porsonal cavo includes general supervision 
of and direct assistance to individuals in their 
daily activities, such ns getting in and out of 
bod, bathing, dressing, eating, and walking. It 


also includes supervision of medications that 
can be self-administered. 

Shelter Care 

Shelter caro is the provision, to individuals 
who are essentially able to manage the normal 
activities of daily living, of such services as 
room, board, laundry and general supervision 
with only occasional assistance. These services 
are found primarily in homes for the aged, 
foster homes, boarding homes, and other facili- 
ties for congregate care. 

Home Care 

Home care is the provision of health and/or 
supportive sorvices in the home to individuals 
who are ill or disabled, but who do not require 
institutional care. 

Coordinated Home Care Program 

A coordinated home care program is one 
that is centrally administered and that, through 
coordinated planning, evaluation, and follow- 
up procedures, provides for physician-directed 
medical, nursing, social and related sorvices to 
selected patients at home. 
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